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COMMUNICATIONS, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE HUMANE 
SOCIETY. 
DO not know how I can better an- 
swer the good intentions of the be- 
nevolent writer, than by sending the 
annexed letter for insertion in your 
pages, and accememnyng it with an 
extract from the Report of the Royal 
Humane society of London, for 1803, 
giving an account of the Couchette, an 
instrument which appears to be similar 
to that recommended by our philan- 
thropic traveller. ‘Though you do not 
profess to give plates for the embellish- 
ment of your magazine, | hope you 
will in this case give a drawing of the 
instrument; from its nature it cannot 
be said to be ornamental, but it may 
prove useful. I shall likewise subjoin 
some of the more striking cases of res- 
toration from drowhing, extracted from 
the said report, in hopes of turning at- 
tention to a subject, which does not 
occupy as much of public notice as 
the importance of it demands, and of 
inspiring with confidence the medical 
and other attendants on such distressing 
occasions. Probably many lives have 
been lost from want of this confidence, 
aud from the neglect of persevering for 
a sufficient length of time in the neces- 
sary exertions. I intend to select ad- 
ditional cases from reports of other 
years, for insertion in your future num- 
bers. A Memoser or vue Lissuan 
Humane Soctery, 
SIR, 

During a rainy evening which stops 
me in this town, I have been reading 
an account of your Humane Society, 
and take the liberty of suggesting to 
you a part of the apparatus which is 
used at Hamburgh, and appears to be 
of essential service, by Seeman the 
body in a proper degree of warmth, 
without moisture, and also without im- 
peding the friction, or other operations, 
assistant to the recovery of the patient. 
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It is on the principle of the water 
plate, or Cofler biggin, the interior 
part of which is large enough to receive 
the body rolled in blankets, in which it 
is laid. Ido not recollect having seen 
it elsewhere than on the banks of 
the Alster. lam your 
Sept. 22, 1808. obedient Servant, 

To ihe Secretary of the Humane 
Society, Lisburn. 

EXPLANATION OF THE TIN 
COUCHEITE, 
For Communicating Heat to Adults, Still- 
born Infants, §c. apparently dead. 


As it is of the utmost importance in 
wees to excite resuscitation, that 
early and gradually increased heat 
should be employed, it is recommend- 
ed to have at every receiving house 
a hollow tin apparatus, similar to the 
design, Fig. 1. in the annexed plate... 
The body is to be laid on the upper 
part, with dry blankets interposed, 
(See the Section at a.) ‘The bottom 
should follow the same direction 
throughout, in order that a smaller 
quantity of water may be necessary to 
fill the cavity into whichit is to be pour- 
ed (at first of a gentle heat) through 
the nearest aperture at B. When the 
water begins to be cool, draw it off, 
and pour in, at the top, nrore water, of 
such heat as the Medical Assistant 
shall judge proper. While the body 
thus rests in a state of increasing 
warmth, every other aap, resus- 
citative attempt is to be made by the 
assistants, as the case may require. 

‘The expense of one for an adult will 
be but moderate, and may be made by 
any tin-plate- worker. 

In a brief state of the Royal Hamane 
Society, drawn up by Dr. Hawes, 
which was laid before the guardians of 
life at their anniversary, it was observ- 
ed, “ Uhat the court of directors 
ordered the annexed Coucheite to be 
made, for the restoration of adults, 
and likewise on a smaller scale for 
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the laudably attempting to restore 
still-born§ children...... It is likewise 
earnestly recommended to be em- 
ployed in all cases of the sudden 
death of infants, &c. as its applica- 
tion will always tend to aid and assist 
the means of resuscitation.’’..... The 
Kditor ardently hopes, that, ere long, 
the small Couchette will become a 
part of the furniture of Lying-in- 
tiospitals, &c. 
PERSEVERANCE. 

The Paris Memoirs state the case of 
the lady of Baron Wenzel, the cele- 
brated oculist, who was ship-wrecked. 
She was taken out of the sea, appa- 
rently dead, at one at noon; from that 
hour till nine in the evening, the assis- 
tants were employed in using means 
for her resuscitation ; at which period, 
signs of returning life appeared, and 
from that hour she began to revive, and 
in due course of time was perfectly 
restored. 

‘This case illustrates the remark, so 
beautifully made by that darling 
child of fancy, ourjimimortal Shaks- 
peare : 

Death may usurp on Nature many hours, 
And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The o’er-prest spirits. 

Mr. Wilkinson observes, ‘I was 
called to an apparently dead = man. 
By an assiduous perseverance the 
cheeks became flushed; convulsions 
ensued, which after some time termi- 
nated with a wild stare, and my re- 
stored patient muttered. “ Where aim 1? 
Where have | been?” ‘The next day he 
was conveyed to his wife and children, 

‘Seven hours scarcely afforded a 
ray of hope. This remarkable in- 
stance of providential success, holds 
out encouragement to Medical Prac- 
titioners in the most desperate cases 
of Suspended Animation.’ 

*Pulminis afflatos interdum vivere telis, 

* Vidimus et refici.’ 

Epw. WILKINSON. 
Long Sutton, Dec. 21, 1801. 
Charles Jerman, A.M. Min, 
Attested by 3 Alex. Frazer, M.D. &c. 


REV. DR, FLY TO THE MANAGERS, 
GENTLEMEN, 

Mrs. J****, in consequence of a 
miscarriage, was supposed to have ex- 
pired....Her mother closed her eyes, 
tied up ber jaw, and had her Jaid out. 
‘Three hours after hersupposed decease, 
Mr. Clark, M. A. on viewing the 


corpse, expressed a hope that death 
might not yet have actually taken 
place. In opposition to prejudices, 
and at the expense of his understand- 
ing, he proposed endeavouring to re- 
cover her, by the resuscitative methods, 
By perseverance for two hours, to the 
astonishment of the fainily, &c. the pa- 
tient revived. Henry Fry. 
LIGHTNING. 

DEAR SIR, Fakenham, Apri 19, 

On the 12th of April, astorm of hail 
suddenly came on, succeeded by amost 
vivid flash of lightning. In about tive 
nrinutes, I was requested to visit J. 
Mitchell, who was then struck dead 
with lightning ; and had been an appa- 
rent corpse half an hour. A dead cold 
pervaded the body; the pupils of his 
eye were much dilated; the counte- 
nance exhibiting a ghastly appearance. 
Visible marks of the electric fluid 
were on his knees, ancles, and feet, 
resembling those following the explo- 
sion of gunpowder. I commenced 
with ardour the resuscitative plans re- 
commended by the Royal Hentawe 
Society, which, for three quarters 
of an hour, were productive of re- 
turning animation, convulsions  in- 
terrupted respiration, diffusion of heat, 
and languid circulation. My restored 
patient was confined to his bed some 
days; but by medical attention his 
life and health were perfectly restored. 


INFANTILE RESUSCITATION. 
REV. MR. DANNETT. 

Hoxton, Salop, Jan, 4, 1802, 
An infant of my own had the Small 
Pox, which suddenly subsided, and 
about nine in the morning had all the 
sigus of death. I tried, for four hours, 
the resuscitative progress, when it was 
proposed tolay him out. I determined 
to persevere: and atsix in the evening, 
I put him into the warm bath, still con- 
tinued stimulative plans. In about 
twenty minutes he sighed, then opened 
an eye; acordial was given; which, in 
a little while, was swallowed. By de- 
grees vital heat was diffused. He was 
put into a warin bed, slept some hours, 
and, by the blessing of God, life was 

perfectly restored. 
Philadelphia, August 31. 
The dreadful shock on Sunday, 
the 20th inst. took place about 12 
o’clock, and its effects were serious- 
ly felt by several persons, particu- 
larly by the family of Mr. Jobn Pol- 
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lard, of Philadelphia, who occupy. a 
part of the premises of Mr. Johnson, 
coachmaker. ‘The atmosphere was, 
at that time, apparently serene; Mr 
Pollard was sitting at the door read- 
ing; his wife was nursing an infant 
at the window; and another child 
was amusing itself on the floor, when 
the shock, as sudden as it was terri- 
ble, struck him motionless for seve- 
ralseconds. Mrs. Pollard was extend- 
ed senseless on the floor, and the 
child thrown a considerable distance, 
but fortunately without any material 
injury; herappearance, when recover- 
ing, was livid, and upon animation be- 
ing restored, she became as spotted 
asaleopard. ‘Ihe timely aid of Dr. 
Reynolds being obtained, we are hap- 
py in stating, she is now in a fair way 
ot recovery, and feels no otherwise 
aifected, than by the weakness occa- 
sioned by this shock. Mrs, John- 
son, also, who was in the garden, as 
well as a woman in a_ neighbouring 
lane, were prostrated by the same 
flash, and remained some time in an 
almost similar situation, Her life was 
providentially restored by the resuscita- 
live process,,...Persous are requested 
not to have recourse to the common 
practice of sheltering under Trees, du- 
ring storms of thunder and lightning. 
RESUSCITATION. 

Three boys were at Miles Green, 
during a storm of rain, accompanied 
with the most tremendous thunder 
and lightning, who took shelter under 
a tree, which attracted the electric 
fluid. W. Granger was struck with 
such force by the lightning, as to be 
completely Ufeless, for a considerable 
time. ‘Lhe resuscitating means of the 
K.tL.S. were employed by Mr.Coombe, 
who restored the suspended animal 
functions, and the living boy Was 
conveyed to his joyful parents. 

July 15.... Vhis morning, a boat, with 
six men, coming to Fedaland, were 
overtaken by the most violent thunder 
and lightning. ‘be men’s boots were 
burnt. Two of them were struck 
seemingly dead: they all remained in 
a state of stupefaction for some time 
aiter they were taken awhore. ‘The ap- 
parently dead, bv an assiduous perse- 
Verance, were providentially restored 
to life by the London Humane Socie- 
ty’s plan. ‘The others, ina few hours, 
by the judicious assistance of the sur- 


zeons, were recalled to sensibility, 
ie and in a few = all the men 
were perfectly restored. 

PUBLIC CAUTIONS. 

To prevent the dreadful Effects of Lightning. 

1 Let your house be provided with 
an iron conductor; but when this can- 
not be had, avoid sitting, or standing 
near the window, door, or walls of an 
house, during the time of a thunder 
gust. ‘The nearer you are placed to 
the middle of a room, the better. 
When you are not ina house, avoid 
flying to the cover of the woods, or 
a solitary tree, for safety. 

2 Never stand near to leaden 
spouts, iron gates, rails, rivers, brooks, 
or trees. The open air and covered 
cartilages are safe and certain protec- 
tions, provided persons sit in a coach, 
&c. the distance of soime inches from 
the sides. 

A day-labourer was lately struck 
by lightning, with a scythe in his 
hand; a heavy fall of rain and hail en- 
sued; the eifects were such, that in 
the course of an hour languid life re- 
turned, Ie was taken home and per- 
fectly restored. 

It is possible that nature has taken 
this medium of pointing out a new re- 
medy for persons apparently killed by 
lightning. It also evinces how dan- 
gerous itis to carry any thing of an 
electric nature in a sterm. 

3 When a person is struck by light 
ning, let continued frictions and intla- 
tions of the lungs be practised. Let 
geutle shocks of electricity be made 
to pass through the chest, when by 
skilful persons blisters to the breast, 
acrid cataplasms to the feet, and per- 
severance in the resuscitative process. 

RECOVERY FROM DROWNING. 
Communicated by H. Woodthorpe, esq. 

Town Clerk; and John Nichols, c8q. 

at that time a Member of the Nuviga- 

tion Committee. 
SIR, 

A young man was at the Swan tavern, 
near Battersea, who betrayed signs of 
a mental derangement. Our men 
watched him; but he eluded their vi- 
gilance, and got on the bridge, and 
plunged from thence into the ‘Thames : 
they instantly cut their ropes, and pur- 
sued him down the streain to the place 
where he sunk, aad _ providentially 
caught hold of him with a boat-hook, 
pulled him up, aad brought him to 
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shore, when a medical assistant of the 
H. 5. attended, and successfully em- 
ployed the usual metiods, Had it 
not been for the exertions of these 
men, tuts unhappy being must have 
been lost, Presson 1 ethos ae eral boats 
were put off from the opposite shore. 

Guildhall, London, Hi. W ooptTHORPE. 

May 20,1802. Joun NicHots. 
An industrious Man apparently frozen 

to Death. 

A citizen of Wettorff, who had re- 
paired hither to buy leather, and set 
out onthe Oth Feb. 1803, at six inthe 
evening, lost his way in the snow, and 
became so fatigued, that he was obli- 
ged to lie down and rest himself, when 
the cold put a period to his further ca- 
reer. Inthe morning, at five, he was 
found stiff, and void of life. Some 
well-disposed minds ordered him to be 
taken to the house of a medical man in 
this city, who pursued the appropriate 
means of the London Humane Society, 
till six o’clock in the evening, witha 
meritorious perseverance, when, at 
length, this apparent corpse awaked as 
from a dream, regained the use of his 
fucuitres and limbs, and, in a few days, 
marched off in perfect health.” 

SUSPENSION OF LIFE BY THE cORD. 
Kober! keoans, esq. M.A. 

January 9, 1803. Mr. 1. G. called 
on me, and begged that Iw ould follow 
him immediately to his house, and try 
some means to restore a youth who 
had hanged himself. ‘There were three 
Circular impressions round his neck; 
his body was cold, and to all appear- 
ance dead. 

The usual methods were used at 
twenty minutes past one o'clock (halt 
an hour after suspension at this pertod) 
and, with Mr. Sykes, we perses ered 
another hour, when Mr, JZ. G. said be 
would not come to life again. But we 
still continued our etforts, At two, 
warmth ensued ; the eye-lids trembled, 
and the whole body became convul- 
sed, “AM hour and a quarter had elaps- 
ed before life was periectly restored, 

Rovert Evans, 
Joseph Sykes. 
Communicated by I’. Wilberforce, esq. 

M.P.; the Rev. Mr. Bean, of Car- 

shalton, and J. J. Angerstetn, esq. 

A woman called a chimney sweeper. 
On examining the chimney, it being 
very narrow, a sinaller boy than himsell, 
who accompanied himj,was sent up. 
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When he had got about two thirds up 
the chimney, he stuck fast. 

His cries were heard by his companion 
who then ascended, but he likewise lost 
his senses. ‘The woman of the house 
was now much alarmed for the saiety of 
both the boys, as they were too far up 
the chimney to be reached from below. 
'L he cottage being an insolated buiiding 
an aperture was made, but unfortunate- 
ly notin the i yer flue. ‘These, much 
to be pitiec bed: would inevi- 
tably have perished, had it not been for 
b. Bailey, esq. * The milk of human 
kindness was sirongly implanted in his 
philanthropic breast.” —Vhis gentleman 
began to work hiniself on the chimney, 
aud made an opening in the very flue 
appropriated to their destruction. He 
drew the last boy down till his face was 
brought to the opening that had been 
made, when he stripped off the cap that 
was drawn over his head, &c. before he 
ascended, to keep the soot trom entering 
his mouth and eyes. 

The first boy that ascended, seemed 
quite dead ; his eyes were fixed, the 
lower jaw fallen, &c. Having com- 
mitted him tothe care of the spectators, 
Mr. Bailey ascended the ladder again 
to deliver the other distressed boy, and 
was equally successful. ‘This boy was 
not so far gone as his companion; he 
Was Insensibie, and in alarming state of 
sulfocation. | 

Mr. Bailey, like the good Samaritan, 
had the boys conveyed to his own house 
and sent tor his surgeon, who employed 
the means of restoring suspended ani- 
mation, and had them put to bed, all 
soot as they were. ‘Ihe smallest boy 
was soon restored, but his companion 
gave no signs of life till near twelve 
hours, when he became convulsed, and 
began to sob, and give other signs of 
resuscitation. Ina few hours he was 
able to take food, and both were con- 
veyed from the house of their deliver- 
er Spo restored to life and health. 

3. Bailey, esq. of Carshalton, has 
been presented with the honorary me- 
dallion of the Royal Humane Society. 





For the Belfaugt Monthly Magazine. 





ACCOUNT OF THE CORK INSTITUTION. 
HATEVER be the celebrity 

which this infant seminary may 

attain, whatever advantages result from 
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it tothe country, must be attributed 
to the zeal and perseverance of one 
man. ‘The Rey. ‘Chomas Dix Hincks, 
minister of the dissenting congregation 
in Cork, and principal of a private 
seminary of Kducation, had for seve- 
ral vears entertained a wish to found 
an Institution in that town similar in its 
forin and object to the Dublin Society, 
by which the agriculture and manu- 
factures of the kingdom have so highly 
benetited. lor some time his ettorts 
were but feebly seconded. Supported, 
however, by a few individuals, whose 
subscriptions little more than attorded 
means of fitting up a lecture-room, 
he commenced mtroductory courses 
onsome of the sciences most closely 
connected with the pursuits of a ma- 
nutacturing and agricultural country, 
These were Experunental Philosopby, 
Chemistry, Botany and Agriculture. 
When we retlect that all these scien- 
ces, each of which would separately 
furnish suflicient matter of investiga- 
tion for the undivided time of a lec- 
turer, were professed by one person, 
who was also engaged in the laborious 
and unremitting duties ef a minister 
and teacher; it isnotso much matter 
of surprise that he did not dive deep- 
ly into the arcana of each, as that he 
could excile, and keep up a spirit 
of enquiry and attention among those 
who united with him tn this attempt 
to improve the literary character of 
their countrymen. 

At this tume the public mind was 
so little interested in his success, that 
he has been heard to say that the 
amount of the subscriptions paid for 
admission did not indemnify hun for 
the expenses of his apparatus. Yet 
still he proceeded, and a favourable 
conjuncture at length rewarded his 
perseverance. By a change of minis- 
try, fortunate for this country, Sir 
John Newport became Chancellor of 
the Irish Exchequer. ‘io him Mr. 
Hincks applied, and his proposal was 
received with the attention it deserved. 
Sir John Newport was not of opinion 
that the enlightening of the people was 
inconsistent with their habits of obedi- 
ence to the laws, He foresaw that a weil 
digested scheme for the diffusion of 
knowledge would be equally beneti- 
cial to the country, and bonourabie to 
its authors; nor did his zeai in this 
cause evaporate in empty’ professions of 
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his wish to contribute every thing in 
his power to promote the prosperity 
and unprovement of the part of Ire- 
land to which be was most intunately 
connected, 

On the contrary, he entered warmly 
into the scheme; gave Mr. Hincks 
the stronwest assurances of support, and 
pointed out a house at the disposal of 
government, to be given for a place of 
temporary accommodation, until the 
Institution should be so far advanced 
as to require an establishment more 
extensive. By his exertions a charter 
has been obtained, by which it has 
beeu incorporated; a sum of £2000 
granted tor forming a Botanical Gar- 
den, and the old custom-nouse of 
Cork assigned to them for the uses of 
the Institution. Atthe same time Mr. 
Hincks made a similar application to 
the Dublin Society; which met with 
equal success. He here found zealous 
and active patrons. He obtained mo- 
dels of several useful engines and imn- 
plements, and a collection of all the 
minerals and fossiis, of which there 
were duplicates in the Society’s Mu- 
scum. Such has been the happy re- 
sult of his honourable labours. The 
Institution to which his vigorous mind 
had given birth, and which his talents 
and assiduity had fostered in infancy, 
is now ripening, and advancing raplilly 
to maturity, by the support it has re- 
ceived from those statesmen whose 
public situations enabled them to give 
efficacy to their wish of doing ead to 
their native country, 

It is now tine to proceed to the In- 
sitution itself. Lhe preamble of the 
Charter, which bears date January 31, 
1808, gives a clear account of the ob- 
jects of this undertaking, it states 
«That a number of persons in the city 
of Cork”, whose names are enumerat- 
ed, and who will not, it is to be pres 
sumed, be soon or easily erased from 
the grateful memories of their fellow 
citizens, * were desirous of forming a 
public Institution in the city of Cork, 
for diffusing the knowledge and facili- 
tating the general introduction jof ail 
improvements in Arts and Manufac- 
tures, especially Agriculture, and for 
teaching by courses of philosophical 
lectures and experiments, the applica- 
tion of science to the common purposes 
of liie.” 

By this charter they are incorporated 
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under the mame of “THE PROPRIE- 
TORS OF THE CORK INSTITUTION,” 
with power to use a common seal for 
corporate purposes, to purchase lands, 
or receive bequests to the amount of 
#500, of annual income; and to enact, 
alter and repeal bye jaws for the inter- 
nal reguiation of their Body. 

‘The general form of government is 
alse here determined; its affairs are 
placed under the direction of a patron, 
whe is to be the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland for the time being, ten visi- 
tors and a committee of thirty mana- 
gers, under the controul of a general 
meeting of the proprietors, whose du- 
ties and privileges shall be mentioned 
in their pwoper places. 

OF THE PATRON AND VISITORS. 

The patron has a general superin- 
tending and inspecting power over 
the whole establishment, and it is par- 
ticularly mentioned in the charter, that 
he is to be annually furnished with are- 
port of the renga, and ah account 
of the receipts and disbursements. 

‘The visitors to be nominated by 
the king. ‘They are ten im num- 
ber; seven of whom hold this rank 
by virtue of their public offices, three 
are specially nominated by.the crown. 
They are as follow..... 

Lord Manners, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, 


Right Hon. Jobn Foster, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


* The Archbishop of Dublin, first President, 


Dublin Society. 
The Bishop of Cloyne. 
The Bishop of Cork and Ross. 
Rev. George Hall, Provost Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 
Richard Kirwan, esq. President Royal 
irish academy. 
Ali for the tine being, 
Right Hon. Sir John Newport. 
General Vallancey. 
Rev. Wm. Magee, 
Ry special Appointment. 


These hold their places for life, and 
are invested withthe same powers as 
the patron of inspecting into the gene- 
ral goyernment: the right of retorm- 
ing abuses and settling and adjusting 
any differences which may arise, 1s 
! ayes pole va t of exa- 
mining into and sanctioning or reject- 
ing any bye-laws before they are laid 
before the general meeting for their 


approbation, 


OF THE MANAGERS. 

The ordinary direction of the affairs 
of the institution.is lodged in this bedy. 
It consists of thirty members, besides 
the president. ‘Ihe manner of their 


election is as follows....One-third part 


vacate their places annually, and in 
their room ten persons are named by 
the board to be balloted for at the 
annual general meeting of proprietors. 
But every elector is at liberty to sub- 
stitute the mame of any proprietor 
whom he thinks more fit for the office 
in place of any of those recommended 
by the managers. The managers 
choose out of their own body four 
vice-presidents. 

The powers vested in this body are 
very considerable. They share with 
the visitors the right of inspecting the 
bye-iaws, none of which can be lard 
before the general meeting unless they 
have been sanctioned by the approba- 
tion of six of the managers and three 
of the visitors, testified by their signa- 
tures. They elect the proprietors, 
honorary members, and annual and 
life subscribers to any or all the de- 
ee of the institution, ‘They 

ave the appointment and dismissal of 
lecturers and all other persons employ- 
ed in their service, fix the rates of ad- 
mission to be paid by persdns not pro- 

ietors to the lectures ; procure books, 
mstruments, apparatus, models, &c. 
admit strangers into the botanical gay- 
den, library, museum, repository, or 
lectures, and also have the right of ad- 
mitting to the courses, persons recom- 
mended by five or more proprietors 
who wish to become students, but are 
unable to defray the stated expenses. 
‘This board meets-once a month, and 
oftener on special occasions. 

Tothis board may be annexed the 
auditors, who are elected at. the. gene- 
ral meeting, for the purpose of exa- 
mining the accounts previeus to their 
being laid before the next annual meet- 
Phe treasurer and secretary also, 
who are annually elected from among 
the proprietors, are, by virtue of their 
office, members of the committee of 
managers. ‘These offices are honorary, 
and unattended with any fee or emo- 
lument. 

OF THE PROPRIETORS. 

The number of proprietors is unli- 

mited. ‘Lhe only qualitication neces- 
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sary is the payment of thirty guineas, 
The form of admission is as follows. 
Every candidate must be proposed by 
a manager at one of the monthly meet- 
ings; at the next he is balloted for, 
and is not admitted unless approved of 
by at least two-thirds of the managers 
present. 

The whole of the property of the 
institution is vested solely in the pro- 
prietors, and no disposition of an 
part of it can be made without their 
previous consent. ‘They have a right 
to admission to all the lectures, and to 
the library, botanical garden, &c. 
All the places of exhibition are also 
open to their families, with the excep- 
tion of children under fen years of 
age, and sons above twenty-one. ‘They 
have also a privilege of transferring 
their right of attendance on the lec- 
tures to one of their own family, or to 
a person unable to pay ; still subject, 
however, to the approbation of the 
managers. They have also a right, 
subject to the same restriction, of alie- 
nating their share by sale, or bequeath- 
ing it by will. 

OF HONORARY MEMBERS. 

No person is entitled to this rank 
unless he has rendered important ser- 
vices to the institution, or is eminent- 
ly distinguished for knowledge im sci- 
ence, or in some particular branch of 
science, or in some useful art. The 
form of admission is nearly the same 
as that of a proprietor, and he is enti- 
tled tothe same privileges. 

OF SUBSCRIBERS FOR LIFE, AND AN- 
NUAL SUBSCRIBERS. _ 

This class comprehends such per- 
sons as wish to reap the benefits of 
the literary departments of the insti- 
tution either for life or for one or 
more years, without becoming mem- 
bers of the corporation, or interferin 
with its internal economy. The ad- 
mission fee for life-subscribers is _fif- 
teen guineas, for annual, three. “They 
must however be elected by a ma- 
jority of the managers, and are then 
entitled to attend the lectures, and 
Visit the library, in the same man- 
ner, and subject to the same restric- 
tions as the proprietors. Any person 
may in the same manner become a 
subscriber for life or for years to a- 
ny one department, by paymg the 
sum hereafter specified for each, and 
is then, so far as that department ex- 
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tends, admitted fo the same privileges 
as proprietors. 
OF THE LECTURES. 

The courses of lectures mentioned 
in the byelaws are on Natural Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, iaclading Miner- 
alegy, Botany and Agriculture ; the 
lecturers, as has been said already, 
are chosen by the Managers, who are 
also authorised to pay them an annual 
salary, provided that the sum expend- 
ed for this purpose does not exceed 
one-third part of the anaual income 
of the Institution, and that the yearly 
salary of each Lecturer shall never 
exceed one hundred pounds. 

Professors in other literary institu- 
tions are also to be occasionally invi- 
ted to «eliver courses of lectures par- 
\ pointing out the application 
spveral branches already men- 
tioned tathe common purposes of life. 
Every I(\cturer is furnished with a 
suitable Apparatus, procured by the 
managers \rom the funds, fer which he 
is to be actountable. 

OF THE \.1BRARY AND BOTANICAL 
GARDEN. 

‘The Libjary is to comprise such 
books principally as relate to the ob- 
jeets of the institution; rietors 
and subscribdrs are adinitted te it from 
twelve to fout every day ; but no book. 
can be takex «out of it, without a spe- 
cial order from the managers. oO: 
proprietor can introduce a stranger in- 
to the library; the privileges annexed 
to it being. personal in the strictest 
sense. 

Both Library and Botanical Garden 
are under the immediate regulation of 
a sub-committee of the Managers, and 
any person may be admitted exclu- 
sively to either by paying ten gui- 
neas for this privilege, for life, or a 
guinea aunnaliy; the money arising 
from this is to be laid out solely on 
the improvement of that department 
by which it was raised. 

OF AGRICULTURE. ‘. 

A third part of the annual income of 
the Institution may be appropri 






ated to 
agricultural purposes, under the direc- 
tion of a sub-committee of rs. 
Part of this is to be ex ed in pro- 
curing models of implements 
and machines, to be kept in a reposi- 
tory for the inspection of the sub- 


scfibers. Any person, on payment of 
2m fixed by the managers, is per- 
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mitted to examine and procure copies 
of any models belonging to the So- 
ciety. The Agricultural sub-commit- 
tee is to correspond with the Farming 
Society of Lreland, and the Cork Farm- 
ing Society, and to act in co-operation 
with them, as far as circumstances will 
admit. 

Such is the general outline of the 
Institution in its present state, in which 
the intelligent reader will find many 
things worthy of his approbation, 
sufficient to raise it, if carried ov with 
the same spirit with which it has 
commenced, to a high degree of emi- 
nence. Some things might have been 
amended. Among others the want of 
a principle of renovation within itself, 
without having recourse to a body, so 
unconnected with it and with one 
another, so little interested in its con- 
cerns, and so difficult to be brought 
into action as the visitors, under the 
present regulations, cannot escape ani- 
madversion: the want of such an order 
of officers intimately connected with 
the Institution, or forming as it were 
a vital part of it, together with the 
very great powers vested in the mana- 
gers, must inevitably give this body 
an overpowering intluence ; and if to 
this be added the right which they 
possess of nominating their successors 
to the vacant places in their board, 
and the power of rejecting candidates 
for admission to the corporation, it 
cau scarcely fail of becoming a kind 
et private property; the due admi- 
nistration of which must depend very 
much, if not altogether, on the pub- 
lic spirit of the members of that board. 
How far this principle will prevail 
over, or counterbalance that esprit de 
corps, that monopolizing spirit inherent 
in all corporations, it is unpossible to 
determine. ‘This much, however, 
must be said, that in the hands in 
which it is at present lodged, little fear 
can be entertained of the want of rec- 
titude of intention and skill in the 
management of their affairs; and no 
doubt the same spirit which has 
prompted them to raise this Institution 
on the respectable foundation it now 
rests, will lead them to inspect with 
a scrutinizing eye into any defects 
which may appear im its operations, 
and apply the proper remedies, before 
habit, the bane 
so far rivetted them as to make the 


establishments, has - 


abuse be considered as an essential part 
of the original plan. ; 

Another defect, which seems to 
arise from the scarcity of pecuniary 
resources, and which, therefore, it 
may be expected, will be amended 
when a more plentiful supply affords 
the means of correcting it, is the nar- 
row range of studies included in their 

lan. ‘Lhey are confined to three 

ranches of science only, Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy and Botany. No 
provincial town in Ireland can afford 
in itself, a number of students sufficient 
to raise such an Institution to a dignified 
height, and persous from distant parts 
who wish to study these sciences will 
naturally prefer the places where they 
can combine with them other branches 
of knowledge equally useful, and gene- 
rally more attractive. 

In the South of Ireland it is well 
known that the popular taste is more 
turned to Belles Lettres than Experi- 
mental Philesophy. Professorships in 
the learned languages, and in the sci- 
ences where mind alone is employed, 
would no doubt gain many hearers, 
Such an improvement is much to be de- 
sired, ‘‘ Learning,” it is said, ‘like mas 
nure, does no good till it is spread.’ 
What a pity that this maxim is not 
acted upon, that instead of having it 
piled up in a single heap where it 
wastes away useless and little known, 
it is not dispersed through the coun- 
try to diffuse a new invigorating spirit 
of improvement dicen every part; 
that instead of the activity of the youth- 
ful mind being checked or diverted 
into a bad channel for want of the 
means necessary to procure informa- 
tion, which must be sought for at such 
expense, at such a distance from 
many parts of this kingdom, it is 
not to be found nearer home, and 
put within the reach of a class who 
would make the best use of it, a class 
composed of persons who are consci- 
ous that their advancement in life must 
depend altogether on the proper ap- 
plication of their talents. - Such In- 
stitutions as that which we have now 
described, rising into eminence by the 
support of those who will by degrees 
learn to appreciate their utility, -ap- 

ar the best means of eradicating 
this defect, and of wiping off the im- 

utation of ignorance which has too 
ong stigmatized the national character, 
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“EVERY THING DEPEXDS ON THE 
MANNER.” 

A TALE FROM THE SPANISH. 
(Concluded from p. 100, No. Ul.) 
‘ENDO could, with difficulty, 

M close his eyes during the night, 
so much was his mind employed with 
the strange adventures of the preced- 
ing day. Scarcely had the morning 
dawned when he arose to examine his 
acquisitions, and in trying on the 
garments, he discovered that the pock- 
ets were (as has been before recounted) 
stuffed with doubloons and pistoles, As 
soon as the gates of the monastery 
were opened, he sallied forth to take 
a survey of the city, assuming at the 
same time, al! the airs and gravity of 
a grandee. He was particularly desi- 
rous of meeting with bis master in 
his new equipage; and what he so 
anxiously looked for soon happened 
according to his wishes. As soon as he 
perceived him, he affected not to no- 
tice him, and passed him by, with a 
careless air. ‘his, however, did not 
— Lisidor from recognizing the 
eatures of his valet; his gait and man- 
ner could not deceive him, but the 
splendour of his dress stepped in to dis- 
concert all his conjectures; he hesitat- 
ed to approach him from an appre- 
hension of being deceived: resemblan- 
ces, he considered, were apt to mis- 
lead: besides, what probability was 
there that his servant, who, at best, 
could only save himself from the jaws 
of death, could in so short a time have 
-been able to furnish himself so splen- 
didly? While Lisidor was employed 
in these cogitations, Mendo approach- 
ed him and saluted him, saying at the 
same time, ‘Pray, signior, are you 
a stranger, as your air bespeaks you 
to be? whence are you? whom are 
you in search of? and can I be of any 
service to you? ‘The moment I first saw 
you, I félt myself interested in your 
favour, and am fortunately sufficiently 
independent to be able to assist yqu 
with my purse.” |} 
Lisidor recognized the voice of his 
domestic in the person who acepsted 
him; but still the style of his addres 
completely bewildered him. Hethanki 
him for his offer of assistance, and 
formed him that he lived at® short’ 
tance from that place, where he ¥e 
yuested him to favour him with: his com 
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pany. Mendo, who was not displeased 
to have an opportunity of knowin 
where his master resided, accepted 
his invitation, and accompanied Lisi- 
dor to his lodging, which was plainly, 
though commodiously furnished. Li- 
sidor on entering, cried out, * Holla, 
Mendo, place another cover on the 
table, here is a cavalier who does me 
the honour of dining with me.” Say- 
ing this, he fixed his eyes on his ser- 
vant, who on hearing his name proe 
nounced by his master, could not a- 
void being disconcerted, and with 
tears in his eyes, he threw himself at 
his master’s feet, and expressed in the 
liveliest manner the joy he felt at see- 
ing him thus happily and quietly 
settled after his numerous accidents 


and disasters; Lisidor, far from re- . 


seme him for his late whimsical 
ehaviour, embraced him, saying, 
“‘ Infaith, Mendo, thou art so complete 
a fellow at masquerade, that even I, 
whoin thou hast served so long a time, 
have with difficulty recognized thee, 
and been satisfied of thy identity; if 
thou canst play thy game as well in the 
capacity of an intriguer, as I ought to 
do, and in a circumstance in which I 
reckon upon thy support, I believe I 
may assure myself of complete suc- 
cess.” 

‘They recounted to each other all the 
accidents that happened to them since 
they had been separated, When Mendo 
related to his master the account of his 
nocturnal adventure, the state of Poly- 
dora’s feelings immediately came into 
Lisidor’s mind, and he formed the re- 
solution of paying her a visit in the 
evening; for this purpose he instantly 
set about devising the means of adver- 
tising her of his intention, Polydora, 
on their meeting, was charmed at again 
beholding him; and hearing that the 
garinents and money which she had 
reason to suppose she had put into 
bad hands, were faithfully restored to 
him; their conversation was full of 
the tenderest protestations of love, and 
their secret meetings were continued 
the following nights, till Lisidor was 
fully equipped for the character he in- 
t to assume. When he had fur- 
nished himself with every thing re- 
isite on the occasion, he proceeded 
‘the house of Polydora’s father, and 

‘introduced to him, he said, that 
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having been informed of his rank and 
likewise of his great taste for articles of 
embroidery, he had brought some pat- 
terns of his own work; Polydora, 
who was present, requested her father 
to allow him to enter her apartment, 
that she. might compare some of her 
own pieces with those of Lisidar. Her 
tather,, who little suspected that the 
krench embcoideter was the very Ve- 
netian. whom he was in search of, 
granted. Polydora’s request, so that she 
was enabled to enjoy the sight of her 
Jover without any fear of being de- 
tected, 

‘The examination of the respective 
merits of the works ef Polydora and 
the embroiderer was conducted by 
her with much severity of scrutiny; 
she took occasion to ask him how cer- 
tuiu flowers of a new pattern were 
wrought. Lisidor, on his part also,used 
all the artitices imfhis power to prolong 
the pleasure of being in her company. 
Polydora affected to be dissatisfied 
with his answer, and pretending an 
air of displeasure, not for the pur- 
pase of distressing him, but to give 
the more significance to what she in- 
tended to say, ‘* Monsieur,” said she,, 
“[ will cheerfully take some of your 
patterns, for which my father will re- 
ward you amply, provided you con- 
sent to.come fither every second day 
and instract me in the manner of work- 
ing these flowers. I fancy I shall be 
able to learn in a short time, as what, 
[ know of the art-has cost me but lit- 
tle trouble or time.” Lisidor, who 
was aware ‘that a ready compliance 
with her request might give rise to 
suspicion, affected to hesitate some 
time before he replied; at length-in a 
respectful manner he‘said, “‘ Madam, 


would with pleasure do any thing, 


in my power to be of service to you,, 
but your present request might, “if 


-granted, be of serious injury to my- 


self; you must be convinced, Madam, 
that if I should instruct you m the 
secrets of my art, and ii the other 
ladies in the city should be inclined to 
learn if, in two years I might be with- 
out the means of gaining a livelibood,. 
and must of cousse abandon my tiade 
altogether.” Polydora affecting to be 
still more displeased at this refusal,, 
replied to him, “Then friend 1 do 
not want your patterns, siuce you are 


‘unwilling to teach me to imitate them; 
1 will not take from you what I shal! 
not have it in my power to copy.” 
Her father who took notice of her 
displeasure at the refusal of the em- 
broiderer, now joined in the conver- 
sation, and assured Lisidor that a fri- 
volous appreliension of that nature 
should not eperate with him. He pledg- 
ed himself to inviolable secrecy provid- 
ed. he granted Polydora’s request, and 


promised to reward bim for his conde- 


scension beyond his expectations. At 
length, Lisidor by degrees allowed 
himself to be prevailed upon by the 
eniteaties and promises of the old 
gentleman,. and agreed to attend his 
pure at the stipulated times. Behoid 
1im now enjoying all the opportunities 
alover could desire, and by the in- 
terference of the father himself: his 
situation might be compared to that of 
a man aftlicted with a tertian fever, 
with. this difference, that with the 
sick. man, the day on which he had 
to encounter the attack of the fever, 
was to him aday.of trouble, the next 
was a day of repose; but with our 
embroiderer it was the contrary, the 
day of absence was to him a day of 
anxiety, while that day in which he 
was to see his mistress, seemed to him 
too slow in coming round. 

During the period of their instruc- 
tion, he had contrived to invent 2 
mode of communicating their thoughts 
to each other, without encountering 
the hazard of being discovered by 
such of the domestics as were present. 
“Ah!” she would say to him, “ when 
Shall [ finish this task, what trouble 
have [ submitted to in undertaking 
it!” Madam,” Lisider would an- 
swer imreturn, “1 am as anxious a¢ 
yourself, and-.I assure you [ most 
sincerely wish you could finish it 
this day, as it would reflect the more 
eredit on me, should you be success- 
ful. in. what you have - undertaken. 
However, you must not-be discourag- 
ed; what cannot be accomplished in 
one day, may come to pass in two or 
three, what you have begun is a task 
which requires much delicacy in the 
execution.” ‘lhe servants who heard 
them Converse thus with each other, 
sup that what they said referred 
to the cuiprogment in which they were 
occupied, while they thus, by an in- 
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nocent stratagem “contrived to com-: 


municate to each other their most in- 
teresting secrets. 

Lisidor was soon enabled by ‘the 
generosity of Polydora and the munt- 
ticence of her father, to acquit him- 
self of the ebligations he ewed to his 
friend the merchant... Mendo too, 
contrived to accommodate himself to 
his present situation ; he was the.:najor- 
domo of his master; he lived well, 
dept still better, and passed the day 
in doing nothing; while his master, 
less happy than he, spent entire nights 
without sleep, was in a constant state 
of employment during the day time; 
eat but little and was continually ha- 
rassed by a. thousand distracting 
thoughts. If, on the one hand, the 
constancy and kindness of his mistress 
consoled him, on the other the im- 
placable hatred of her father, and the 
severity of fortune, who continued to 
persecute him, blasted all his hopes, 

Six months had new passed away 
i the manner above stated. Lisidor 
neglected nothing that might operate 
ia giving the father of *olydera a 
prejudice in his favour, and thereby 
enable hun to obtain a. faveurabie 
hearing from, him, in case he should 
propose a marriage with his daughter, 
and a discovery .ef his person; but 
the father’s mind was occupied in a 
different manner. He had without her 
knowledge, promised his daughter 
to one of the most distinguished noble- 
men in Seville, who had seen her, and 
being’charmed with her beauties, had 
demanded her in marriage. : 

Polydora had been applauding her- 
self for the success of the stratagem 
which she had practised so long and 
with success, in keeping up a com- 
munication with her lover, when her 
father announced the honourable pro- 
posals of her distinguished fover, and 
so little dissimulation did she exert, in 
order to conceal her disgust to such an 
alliance, that she etoodiotele conlin- 
ed herself to her chamber, refused to 
be seen, and assumed the habits of a 
mourner. Lisidor was seon informed 
by means of the domestics of the situ- 
ation of his mistress; he presented 
himself at the door as usual, and the 
father of Polydora, in hopes that bis 
colversation might serve to amuse her, 
and tw remove that distress of mind 
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under which she laboured, ‘ordered 
him to be admitted. Her first address 
to him on being presented to her was 
beseeching him to prepare some piece 
of embroidery preparatory to her 
funeral, as she felt that her death could 
not be far distant. On his entrance 
into her chamber, he affected tran- 
quillity which was far from his heart, 
but the moment he beheld his mistress, 
on whose visage was painted the deep- 
est atiiction,: he could no longer con- 
ceal the emotions of his mind. ‘They did 
net fail to.communicate to each other 
by the usual secret mode their feelings 
on the eccasion, and at length Lisidor 
to prevent a discovery of tle interest 
he took in the event which was likely 
te take place, was necessitated to quit 
wet amen abruptly. 

ean time her father conjecturing, 
from the grief which she expressed, 
the violent repugnance she felt for 
tie\proposed marriage, determined to 
avail bimself of every means to se- 
cure her consent; not having foreseen 
any resistance on her part, he had 
pledged -himself to the Spanish noble- 
man in a manner so unequivocal that 
he knew not how to extricate himself 
from the affair but by. sacrificing his 
daughter. He first endeavoured to pre- 
vail on her by entreaties and splendid 
pence finding them ineffectual, he 
iad recourse to reproaches, severity 
and threats. But nothing could shake 
her resohutions, and the resistance she 
offered to his measures drove him to a 
state of frenzy, ‘that he at dast drew 
forth a poignard and threatened her 
with instant death df she did not in- 
stantly consent to the promises which 
he bad made infavour of her illusti- 
vus suitor. Polydora, overcome by 
terror, offered ow farther opposition, 
and with a veice interrupted by tears 
and sighs, promised obedience to his 
wishes. She assured him that she en- 
tertained neither hatred nor aversion 
for the nobleman, and ‘that her resis- 
tance arese from an indisposition which 
she could not explain, and which 
made her dread undertaking a situa- 
tion in life whick she could not support. 
Delighted at this answer, and regard) 
less of the nature of her illness, he i 
stantly went in search of her intended 
husband, and prepared every thing for 
the ensuing ceremony. 
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Polydora in yielding to the rigid 
commands of an angry father was only 
uided by her fears and apprehensions 
Jon the safety of her life, had she per- 
sisted in an obstinate resistance; but 
after every refiection she considered 
it the only measure she could have 
adopted under the circumstances in 
which she was involved; an extorted 
romise she considered as not bind- 
ng on her conscience ; she knew that 
the death of herself, as well as of 
Lisidor were certain, should she 
have persisted in a refusal, when he 
should be made acquainted with her 
tragical end: besides, could she-.be 
certain, that, situated as he then must 
be, without a wish for life, he would 
not previously sacrifice her father to 
his vengeance; her feigned assent to the 
mandates ef her father afforded her 
an opportunity of considering of the 
meats she should have recourse to in 
order to avoid the effects of the mar- 
riage; if such a name could, with 


‘propriety, be applied to a ceremony 


where there existed neither a recipro- 
city of affection nor a perfect freedom 
of will on both sides, 

The fatal moment arrived when she 
was to offer herself as a sacrifice to pa- 
ternal authority; the victim was al- 
ready decked, and presented to the 
priest, who took for’ her consent an 
inarticulate mo, which was uttered in 
a voice scarcely audible. She had taken 
care previously to inform Lisidor by 
letter, that so far from entering into 
this engagement voluntarily, she had 
only aflected to go through the cere- 
mouy to gain time, and she besought 
him to lose not a moment in joining 
his efforts to hers, in order to prevent 
the effects of this pretended marriage. 
She ay: ape to —— herself dange- 
rously ill, advertised him of the pe f 
sicians, who she foresaw woul - 


- called in on the occasion, that he might 


gain them over to a concuirence in 
tueir scheme, until such times as they 
could proceed farther in the necessary 
measures, 

Lisidor was punctual in the porter: 
mance of all she requested ; he pre- 
vailed on the two sons of Esculapius 
by presents, to promise an unqualitied 
devotion to his will, and they were 
faithful to their promise, a thing, how- 
ever, which was not very difficult in 


the performance, as they were re- 
quired to do no more than to affect 
a perfect knowledge of her complaint, 
to exaggerate the. dangers ot it, 
and in short, to do what they were 
every day. accustomed to do, witb- 
out being urged to it by bribes or 
presents. sy 

Polydora mean time was not remiss 
in the part which she was to perform. 
On the evening of the day of the cere- 
mony, she exhibited symptoms of ill- 
ness, and acquitted herself so well, 
that on the following day it was deem- 
ed necessary to call in the advice of a 
physician. On his arrival he examined 
the patient, and with a countenance 
more serious than they had expected, 
expressed a wish to have the opinion of 
one of his brethren, on a subject of 
so delicate q nature. ‘This second 
physician only echoed the opinion of 
the first, and after a long conversation 
together they concluded, by directing 
eee that the patient should be 
cept quiet, that she should not be al- 
lowed to hear or see any thing which 
might disturb her mind, and particu- 


larly, that she should be allowed to. 


sleep and live by berself for a certain 
period. 

Her busband, who was wholly un- 
suspicious of the scheme which the 
lovers were carrying on, submitted to 
these restrictions with much good na- 
ture, and consoled himself in the mean 
time, with the prospect of seeing her 
health completely restored. During the 
whole transaction he exhibited more 
tenderness and affection to her, than 
the father who had forced her into a 
connection to which she had evinced 
a most violent repugnance. ‘The 
unfortunate father mean time now be- 


gan to feel all the stings and reproaches 


of conscience, which the severe treat- 
ment he had inflicted on his daughter 
so well deserved. ‘The physicians at- 
tended every day, and made the re- 
gularity of their visits appear still more 
necessary; they occasionally dropped 
some obscure hints as to the dangers 
which usually attended the complaint. 
The husband was alarmed, but the 
father who now called to mind what 
his daughter had told him relative to 
the indisposition under which she Ja- 
boured, felt the full force of their 
hints; he apprehended that his daugh- 
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ter was attacked by some complaint 
which must gradually undermine her 
constitution; he reproached himself 
for having involved her in this situa- 
tion against her inclinations, and he 
bitterly regretted the violence he had 
used; he slept no longer, he refused 


every kind of sustenance, and to these . 
disadvantages was added a_ violent. 
fever, which undermined the remnant. 


of his enfeebled frame; he lived but 
three weeks, during which. time he 
frequently acknowle ged that the only 
circumstance which distressed his 
mind, was the idea of having married 
his daughter contrary to her inclina- 
tion. 

The cruelty of her father did not 
prevent the tears of Polydora from 
flowing; the lively grief which she felt 
for his death, assisted her in perform- 
ing the part of an invalid: she then 
gave orders for a — funeral, and 
contrived to send private information 
to Lisidor to cometo her secretly. He 
obeyed the summons immediately, 
and providing himself with weapons 
for fear of danger; he hastened to 
Polydora, whose chamber he contriv- 
ed to gain unperceived. She had the 
precaution to dismiss her attendants, 
under the pretence of allowing them 
to repose, and prepare themselves for 
undergoing the fatigues which she fear- 
ed would be required of them at the 
crisis of her complaint. 

‘This was, it may be imagined, of 
the tenderest kind, but as the time 
was precious, it was necessary to em- 
ploy it in concerting measures for ex- 
tricating her frum her captivity; ‘* You 
are not married,” said Lisidor, ** your 
with hoiding your consent has invali- 
dated the engagements; but whatever 
tribunal should decide in. your favour, 
the process would take up an incalcu- 
lable length of time, during which 
time you must be immured in a con- 
vent to await a decision, which, in 
the event may not be favourable to 
our wishes, and at the best must be 
a distant prospect. ‘To fly would be 
attended with numerous perils, Where 
could you hope to be secured from the 
search of one possessed of the con- 
sequence and power ef your husband ? 
and what would not your reputation be 
exposed to, by such an act? Let me 
then propose to you 3 more secure 
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method of disengaging yourself from 
‘our present einbarrassments, I have 

ought hither with me a_ powder, 
whose property is to suspend the ani-. 
mal functions: during the period of. 
twenty-four hours, and to produce a 
lethargy, which shall exactly resemble» 
in appearance all the symptoms of 
death. -Two or three days previous 
to using this powder, you shall feign, 
a gradual increase of your malady, so 
as to pérsuade the domestics into a 
belief of your death, When the pow- 
der shall have taken effect, ‘after swal- 
lowing it you can avail yourself of the 
two or three remaining hours, in which 
you will be left at liberty to dispose 
of your effects by will, you will give 
orders to be interred in the cathedral, 
and afterwards it shall be my care to 
bring the affair to a happy conclu- 
sion.” 

‘The idea of being buried alive caused 
Polydora to shudder from an appre- 
hension which she could not subdue nor 
explain. “‘ Dear Lisidor,” she replied, 
‘‘ consider carefully what you propose, 
how easy it is to commit an error as 
to the quantity or quality of the in- . 
gredients in mixtures of this kind? 
how. frequently have trials of this sort 
terminated fatally? for myself I en- 
tertain vo apprehensions; should I 
perish, I forfeit an existence-.which, 
would he intolerable to me if deprived 
of your society, but | dread the ef- 
fects of your despair. Should I unfor- 
tunately perish under the eftects of 
the potion, .what dreadful remorse. 
inust agitate your bosom! Lisidor, 
however, was too certain of the effi- 
cacy of the medicine, and at Jength 
prevailed over the fears of his mistress. 
She punctually followed the directions 
given to her by Lisidor, in two days 
she exhibited all the symptoms of 
dreadful agony, with such appearance 
of reality, that her goodnatured hus- 
band cailed in two other physicians 
to her assistance, who were equally 
surprised and puzzled at the situation 
of their patient: though without any 
symptoms of fever, ‘they nevertheless 
judged that there remained within her 
some consuming heat, which would op- 
ly terminate in her death, and from 
appearances she indicated, she had not 
two days to live; an opinion, which 
almost provoked a smile in their pati- 
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ent, who observed with what simpli- 
city they fell into the snare. She im- 
mediately made her wil], in which she 
testified to her husband, by her gene- 
rous donation to him, that so far from 
entertaining any dislike to him, she 


felt a kind of regret at not having a - 


heart which she could tender to him. 
She also left a considerable sum to be 
employed in pious purposes, and dis- 
posed of a part of her estate in favour 
of a sister, who still remained at 
Venice. 

The powder was taken at the appoint- 
ed moment, Polydora uttered a dread- 
ful shriek, which aroused the whole fa- 
mily, but she was found apparently ex- 
piring; the physicians were immediately 
sent for; mean time a priest was rous- 
ed from the neighbouring monastery, 
but on his arrival she was incapable of 
speaking. The physicians too judged 
her case to be so desperate as to render 
any farther applications unnecessary, 
and they departed, not, however, with- 
out bestowing much credit on them- 
selves for having predicted so accu- 
rately the moment of her dissolution. 

‘Lhe funeral ceremony was perform- 
ed the same day; the body was con- 
veyed to the cathedral, from which it 
was immediately afterwards removed, 
by Lisidor (assisted by faithful Mendo 
and the sexton, whom he had found 
means to gain over by a present) out 
of the vault in which she was deposit- 
ed. Afterwards the vault was carefully 
closed up, and every thing left in the 
usual order. 

A little after midnight the powder 
ceased to operate, and Polydora on 
recovering her senses, found herseif 
situated in a strange apartment. Her 
head was confused by a thousand in- 
distinct images, which had crowded 
on her mind, as the effects of the po- 
tion had begun to operate; but these 
distressing sensations gradually gave 
way to those of a more pleasing nature, 
on beholding her lover, and being 
assured by Ae of her periect resto- 
ration to AM He had the prevau- 
tion to provide her with two female at- 
tendants, on whose fidelity he could 
rely; he instantly procured her some 


- nourishment to recruit her frame 


after so long an abstinence, and though 
she did not stand in need of sleep, 
his delicacy obliged hin to tleuve 


her in company with her attendants 
during the remainder of the night. 
It was now only necessary for Lisidor 
to obtain a pewer from Venice of re- 
ceiving the legacy left to the sister, 
and to be enabled to dispose of it. 
In fact the sister was only a fictitious 

erson whom Polydora had introduced 
into the underplot, in order to forward 
her designs. 

The husband, who was fully satisfied 
with his lot, opposed no obstacles in 
the way of the sister’s claim. — Lisi- 
dor soon procured a vessel preparing 
to set sail for Venice, bid adieu to the 
widower (who consoled himself with 
the prospect of marrying again) and 
with a favourable wind departed with 
Polydora and Mendo, leaving the two 
females in his house, with provisions 
enough to support them till their pre- 
tended return. bse arrived at length 
without any accident, at Venice, 
where they were immediately marri- 
ed, and tasted in each other’s society 


all the sweets which the tenderest love 


is capable of inspiring in two hearts 
whom fortune had for a long time 
found pleasure in persecuting. 


———————____] 
On the Oriental ve of the Trish 
Druids.....Proved from their know- 


ledge in Astronomy, collated with 
that of the Indians and Chaldeans. 
From fragments of Irish MSS. By 
Lieutenant General Vallancey, LL.D. 
F.RS.M.RLA. &€. 


( Continued from p. 111, No. I.) 


CHAP, Ill. 
CYCLES..s.00.NIGHT, DAY. 


fb feve smallest cycle of the Hiber- 
nian Druids was that of the ap- 
parent daily revolution of the sun, 
reckoning from sunset to sunset. 

his they termed /ilai, from li/adh, 
to turn round, to turn any way; as 
goros lil, from the beginning of that 
turn or day, from thence forward; ro 
ril an foraimn dhe, they turned his 
name, ¢.¢. they gave him a nick-name ; 
and hence léle, the flower called turn- 
cap Gly; and lilam, | pursued closely, 
ae and turnings, round 
and about. 

Lilat was at length corrupted to /a, 
li, lavi, a day; plural, bes 
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laoth®, whence the Greek sysveOzs0y 
geneth-lion, @ birth day; and the 
{thiopic lathatha day; asin amathath 
wa lathath years and days. (Scalig. 
mend. temp. p. 324. , 

‘This space between sunset and sun- 
set was again divided into iugh, labour 
or day; whence an iugh, this day, 
from Chaldean yaga, to labour; and 
hence it was named dua, du, dae, 
diat, words. betokening labour, and 
also light. Greek d'un, labour; Chal. 
Duah, languid; which the philosophic 
Druids named also faigh-iula, or aturn 
of faigh or faic, the horizon (Arabic 
ufak, the horizon and among the poets 
the world (Gol.) which poetically signi- 
fies the day, at the end of which man 
laid himself down to noiche or nuiche, 
rest; Chaldean nouch, rest, from nacha, 
to cease from labour; whence comh- 
niugh, rest in a house or dwelling, 
Hindostan; comhk a house, Chaldean 
choma ; and the sun‘nocht, niacht, that 
is, descended below the horizon; 
whence niachaiur, the lower part of 
the globe, in the former chapter; and 
hence nochkt, the night. 

And God called the day yom, 7. e. 
the bustier, the time of action and of 
labour, andthe darkness he called lazia, 
Arabic let/l, and there was evening, 
and there was morning on the first 
day, Gen, i, 3. Hence tom in Irish 
is prefixed to nouns to signify action ; 
as from raidh, motion, zomruidh to 
put in motion; dun, full, zom-lanadh, 
to fill, &e. 

‘The mode of reckoning time from 
nacht, the night, or descent of the sun, 
was practised by all the eastern na- 
tions. ‘The Egyptians began their day 
at midnight; from them Hippocrates 
introduced that way of reckoning into 
Astronomy, and Copernicus and others 
have followed him, because the dis- 
appearance of the sun happened at 
duferent hours, according to the sea- 
sons. This method prevails also in 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and most 
part of Europe. ‘The African Numi- 
dians did the same. (Bochart vol. i. 


Oi Bt 


* Quere, The English éathe, an instru- 
ment to tara with; Irish /ith-/aoi, a pro- 





cession day, a procession always celebrat-_ 


ed in the night. Punico-Maltese /iti a 
procession. acivs. 

+ The Cretans call a day dia, whence the 
Latins have the word dies, 


p. 1184), But in several parts of Ger- 
many they still begin their days at sun- 
setting, and reckon on tillit sets again. 
Natt night, the civil day ([hre.) Casar 
says of the Gauls; they determine the 
duration of time, not by the nuinber 
of the days but of the mghts. 

‘The Jews also began their Nychthe- 
meron at sun-setting; -but then they 
divided it into twice twelve hours, as 
we do, reckoning twelve for the day, 
be it long or short, and twelve for the 
night: so that their hours continually 
varying with the day and night, the 
hours of the day were longer than those 
of the night for one half year, and the 
contrary the other: whence their hours 
are called temporary: those at the 
time of the equinoxes became equal, 
because then those of the day and’ 
night are so. 

Hence the space of fourteen days is 
called a fortnight; but the Irish still 
preserve the original word da, a night ; 
as ceathar la deag, fourteen nights, a 
fortnight. 

All which tend to confirm the words 
of the inspired penman’ Moses, as 
quoted in the preceding paragraph. 

ut to what extravagant and wicked 
ideas has not this text carried the 
idolatrous philosopher! The Chinese 
begin their days at midnight, because, 
say they, the chaos was unfolded at 
that hour. Hesiod says that chaos 
was the son of Erebus, and night the 
moiher of the Gods: and that is the 
reason the day is reckoned from mid- 
night, as if to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the renovation of the world, 
says a modern French philosopher, 
half Brahmin, half Christian. 

OF GREATER CYCLES, 

The fragments of Irish Astronomy 
abound with names for cycles, periods, 
&c. which admit of the strongest — 
proof, whence tbe Hibernian Druids 
drew their knowledge of Astronomy. 

1. Bar. ‘The cycle of a Month; 
whence Gion-bar or Gionvar, Janu- 
ary; Juoi-bhar, February, and hence 
September, October, &c. And this 
is probably the Hindoo war, a day, 
signifying a revolution of the $in; 
Eswara, the cyclic Jsa, the moon. 


.(Zas, in Irish the moon. Bar, a 


month, proceeds from the Chaldee; 
bara, to renew, applied to the renewal 
of the moon, synonymous to Chadas, 
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new; whence Chaldean Chodis, a 
month; because it always begins from 
the new moon (Buxtorf) whence the 
Trish Ceddeas, new moon. 

‘The Hebrew word Bar, signifying 
to create, and also to renew, to form 
anew though of pre-existent matter, 
being used by Moses in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, viz. In the begin- 
ning God created (bara) gave the 
Recbeniea an opportunity ot magni- 
fying the powers of their god Brahm, 
by asserting that he renewed the world 
at certain periods. For they believe 
that the universe cannot possibly last 
longer than seventy yoogs, which when 
ended, Braham does not only anni- 
hilate the whole universe, but even 
every thing else, as well angels, 
souls, spirits, as infernal creatures. 
‘Then he remains in the same state he 
was in before the creation; but they 
say that after he has a while respired, 
then he breathes again, and every thing 
is created afresh, as well angels and 
souls, as all other things; but as for 
spirits, they are no more thought of. 
Yet for all this after seventy yoogs 
more, all is annihilated again. Marshal 
Phil. Tran. abridged by Jones, Vol. i. 
part il. p. 165. 

‘This ts confirmed in the Geeta, p. 94. 
«They who are acquainted with day 
and night know that the day of Brahma 
is a thousand revolutions ot the yoogs, 
and that his night extendeth for a 
thousand more: as, on the coming 
of that day, all things proeeed from 
invisibility to visibility, so, on the ap- 
proach of night, they are all dissolved 
in that which is called invisible: even 
the universe itself, having existed, 
is again dissolved; and now again, on 
the approach of Brahma’s day, by the 
sume over-ruling necessity, it Is re- 
produced*, 

Brahm, the great one, is the su- 
vreme, eternal, uncreated God of the 
jindus; Brahma, the first created 
being, by whom he made, and governs 
the world. Hence Mr. Maurice very 
properly derives these names from Bar, 
to create, to renew; but with the 
Druids this word implies a cycle, a 
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* The Banians say that the world has 
been thrice destroyed, by a deluge, by 
wind, and by an earthquake, and that it 
will sova be destroyed by fire. ( Lord.) 
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turn; as bara-roth, a wheel-barrow; 
bura-labra, parable, &c. 
Nec perit in tanto quicyuam, mihi cre. 
dite, mundo: 
Sed variat, faciemque novat, nascique 
vovatur. 
OVID MeT. L. xv. fab. 4. 
Nought perishes in all the changeful 
earth 
But renovates and springs again to birth. 


Hence the trish word breith, in the 
compound nua-bhretth, the metemp- 
sychosis of the Druids; and this, J 
believe, is the Baal-beriih of the She- 
chemites, Judg. viii. 33. the God of 
revolutions and cycles, and net of pu- 
rifications, as Packhurst thinks. From 
this word Bar, applied to the moon, 
is the<-haldean hober, an astronomer, 
an observer of the revolutions of the 
moon and stars, which the Lexiconists 
say is not a Hebrew word, but derived 
from the Arabic. From hence the 
Irish Obair, an observer of any kind, 
and abar, to relate, to declare*; and 
hence I think that famous dfuidical 
observatory, Abery, in England, owes 
its name: of which hereafter under the 
title phenieshe. Arabi. habar, to mark, 
to be shewn or revealed; used as 3 
noun, a sign, a mark: habary, the 
name of a great bird. (Gol.) 

The number seven has been esteem- 
ed sacred by the eastern pagans, from 
the earliest accounts of their religion 
and customs. ‘The Hibernian Druids 
never pronounced the word, calling it 
mor-seisior, the great six, although 
seat or soith, now written seacht, was 








* Hence cdbaras, a manifestation, a 
poew, a work of meditation and study, 
a ready and pithy answer, not to be con- 
troverted, Whence sbaris, the famous 
Hyperberean : Suidas makes him Seythi- 
an; he was probably an Indo-Seythian, or 
Hibernian Druid, skilled in astronomy. 
itis said that Apollo gave him an arrow: 
he renewed the alliance between his coun- 
trymen and the inhabitants of Delos, 
where Apollo, or the God appeared to 
hia: Dwille in Irish is God; the God of 
the elemeuts, says O’Brien. Suidas says 
he wrote also of the genesation of the 
Gods, Toland supposes he was a Druid 
from the Hebrides, of western islands of 
Seotlaad, which was peopled by a colony 
of Indu-Scythians, or Aiteuc-Coti as well 
ag Iecland. 
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the original term for seven, meaning a 
small cycle or period; whence seachi- 
mainne, a week, 2. €. seven reckonings 
of solar light: for, as Packhurst ob- 
serves, Meni, was a name under which 
the idolatrous Jews worshipped the 
material heavens. ‘This seems a very 
ancient and expressive attribute, and 
was probably i-gyptian. (See Jeroine 
on Isaiah, xiv. 11. as cited by Marti- 
nius Lex Etym. at Mensa Sortuna. ) 
Hence Afann in old Irish poems is 
sometimes used to express the deity 
and sometimes the heavens. Soth is 
av ancient name for the Sabbath; 
« Among the ancient eastern nations it 
was the name of the festival which they 
called the Sabbath, and which was 
written Soth.” (Boulanger.) 

‘L his veneration ior the number seven 
with the Pagans, arose, in my opinion, 
from the divine command to the Jews 
to oberve the seventh day, the seventh 
week, the seventh month, the seventh 
year, and the seven weeks of years ; 
of which we know neither the spirit 
ior the motive: the law of Moses 
pouits out no cyclic idea, and mili- 
tates against all Rabbinical traditious of 
the fatality of the number seven. Still 
have these Rabbins borrowed of the 
Pagans their idle stories of the seven 
successive renewals of the workd, and 
tuat each will last seven thousand 
years, and the final period will be forty- 
nine thousand, ‘The Cabalists say that 
our world is the second, because the 
first letter in Genesis, 8, expresses the 
bumber (wo (Basnage.) Others say 
there are to be seventy generations 
trom the deluge; but they caretuily 
conceal what they mean by a genera- 
tun, §=Leven Augustin, who condemns 
the Pagans tor their idle cyclic calcu- 
lations, does not hesitate to say that 
the Messiah has finished the fitth age, 
that we are in the sixth, and that the 
dissolution of all things will bappen 
in the seventh ; (Civ. Dei. lib, XAqi. 
¢. 30.) others say i 7777. ‘The Japo- 
vese place their God Amida on a horse 
with seven heads, as asymbol of the 
seven thousand years the world is to 
lust: to show he is the God of cycles, 
he is crowned with a golden circle of 
the zodiac. It is therefore not sur- 
b ising that the Bralimins and all other 
’agan nations, have a period of seven 
uays, ora week, and their great period 
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of seventy yoogs. All proceed from 
a Vicious interpretation of the writings 
of the divine penman Moses. 

‘Lhe Caherman Nameh of the Per- 
sians relates, that Simorg Anka, or 
the Phoenix, being asked his age, re- 
plied, ‘“‘Lhis worid is very ancient, 
for it has already been seven times 
replenished with beings different trom 
man, and seven times depopulated, 
That the age of Adain, or tite human 
race in which we uow are, is to endure 
seven thousand years, making a great 
cycle; that himself had seen twelve of 
these revolutions, aud kaew not how 
many more he had to see.” 

lence also the Hebdome of the 
Greeks, or seventh day in honour oi 
Apollo: 

For ever sacred is the seventh morn, 

. For Phoebus then was of Latoua born. 
HPSloD. 

From the same confused ideas of 
the trinity, the Pagans had the like 
veneration for the number éhree and 
its multiples, of which in its place. 

Of the Hebrew bar, to create, the 
Persians formed Baré, God, the crea- 
tor; and of duwir, a cycle, God: so 
the Druids formed their Bar-ceann, 
God, z.e. head or chief of the creation, 
or of all cycles. In like manner of 
Vile, the first principle, they formed 
Duille, and in the plural Durlleav, Goa, 
that is, Di, God Uilleuv, of the ele- 
ments. (O’Brien’s Dict.) 

The Persians call the glory of the 
supreme being jellali Allah, the glory 
of God; and say, that one ray of this 
divine glory reduced Mount Pharon, 
in Arabia, into dus, and dissolved tate 
water the heyuela al cuely, or the first 
substance that was created to form the 
world, Uely in Persie siguifies a tirst 
priaciple, root, origin; so udlle in Irish, 
as Culg duiliar, the tive clements; 
in which, like the Brahmins, they in- 
cluded attraction or aid; whence a?de, 
vapour, because attracted by the sun, 
or rarified by heat; whence one of the 
names of God, with the Brahmins, 
gays Sir William Jones, is ddéiya, the 
Aitracter. Ajl these names revert to 
tbat school of idolatry and astrongmy, 
Chaldea; viz. aid, vapour, ire. 

‘This fifth element is represented by 
our Druids by a square, suspended be- 
tween the four other elements, iu ihe 
former plaice of ihe engraving in the 
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Mithratic cave of new Grange (No. 1. 
p- 19.) Inthe Gipsie Language Dewla 
is the name for God; and in the Chal- 
dee, dahal, God, the deity; whence 
the Druidical word Deil-tre, an Idol, 
is not far distant; in the Chaldee plu- 
ral, tiharta, Demons. From aide, 
vapour, the Druids formed ceal-arde, 
the vapour of ceal, heaven; Chal. 
Chall, concave, vauked; Saimarit. 
Challa, the heavens, because they are 
concave { and hence the English cloud, 
the etymology of which, according to 
Johnson, is unknown. 

Astronomy was the parent of all 
idolatry: all their deities were cyclic. 
Cycles were the grand mystery of all 
their religion. In continual dread of 
the deluge, they pretended to foretell 
the future dissolution of the world by 
idle and vain astronomical calculations. 
lience the initiated, swore by the cy- 
cles of the sun, moon, and planets. 
**Oimnes, qui inciderint, adjuro per 
sacrum solis circuluin, inequales lane 
cursus, reliquorumque siderum vires 
et signiferum circuluin, ut in recon- 
ditis hewc haberent, nec indoctis aut 
profanis communicent, sed preceptoris 
memores sint, eique honorem retri- 
buant.” «1 adjure all by the sacred 
circle of the sun, the unequal motions 
of the moon, by the virtues and sign- 
bearing circle of the other planets, that 
they keep these things secret, nor com- 
municate them to the ignorant or pro- 
fane, but be mindful ot their teacher, 
and bestow due honour on him.”  Sel- 
den de Dis. Syr....from Veltius Valens, 

2. Bis, Beis, Baisc, Baischarm, acy- 
cle. Chal. Pasuk a period. Arab. 
baus, an anniversary, the feast of kas- 
ter. Pers. bazi, a pee, bazi firm, 
a celestial sphere; bazire, an hour, 
a portion of acycle. Arab. beza, the 
sun, dual. Abezan, two days or two 
months, which plainly shows that beza 
means acycle, Pers. piyat, an onion, 
from its circular coatings; Chal. baz, 
Heb. biz, an egg, from its globular 
form: basal, an onion. From baise 
comes baise-bhuidhin, the golden cy- 
cle or number. Cishcis, an epi-cycle. 

3. Barbhis, Berbhis, an anniversary. 
(Shawe). ‘The word appears to be 
compounded of the two former, but 
I tind it to be an Egyptian word for an 
anniversary. Sheck Schemseddin Mo- 
hammed, in his book, entitled «‘'l he 
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Wandering Stars,” gives a description 
of the curiosities of Egypt, through 
which he travelled, tm the sixteeni) 
century; he says, ‘‘ Among the curi- 
ous monuments of Egypt, we must 
place the Berbis. At Dendira there is 
one, in which there js a dome that has 
us many windows as there are days in 
the year; each day the sun makes its 
entry by one of those windows, and 
does not return til the anniversary of 
that day in the following year.”..... 
‘There are many words,” says the 
translator, M. de Sacy, ‘whose signif- 
cation | have not been ab'e to deter- 
mine with precision; many appear to 
have been entirely unknown to our 
lexicographers: of these is the word 
Berbis, which | thought myself ob- 
liged to preserve in the original.” 
(Manuscripts in the king of France’s 
library.) 

Be, a turn, around, a round of years, 
life. Bee, the globe, the universe. 
‘The Hebrew be is used by Moses, 
joined with shama, the heavens, to de- 
note thesefting sun; whence Pe, the 
night. So Sotre, with the Druids, 
expressed the east; the rising sun, a 
word joined also to Shamah, as in 
Kcclesiasticus, i. 5. Zardch shama, tie 
solar itght, springing, rising, of com- 
ing out of that hemisphere which is 
turning into morning; and in Judges 
it is joined to Cheres, the druidical 
Crios, the sun, as in chap. xiv. Is. 
which Packhurst thinks should ‘be reu- 
dered, ‘ before it (the city or place) 
came towards the solar orb, 72. ¢. to 
the meridian.” With the Druids, He 
signified the night, which is now made 
to express the day, for the reasons 
assigned before; ex. gr. ar an beot-se, 
on this day, to-day. 

4. BeaGut, acycle. Bagh, the same. 
Grain-beachi the cycle of the sun, 7@.e. 
the space of twenty eight years that 
the sun takes to go through the twelve 
signs. Pers. bakht, a cycle. Sanscrit 
Bhagana, a period. 

5. PHENICsSHE, ainnaomhag; the 
Phoenix or celestial Cycle. It is thus 
described in my old Glossary. The 
phoenix is a bird about the size of an 
eagle, and, when restored to life, lives 
six hundred years, orsix hundred turns 
of Beal, the sun ; and there is but one of 
the species in the world, and she makes 
her nest with combustible spices ; and 
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when the sun sets them on fire, she 
fans the flames with her wings, and 
turns berself ; and out of the ashes a- 
rises & small maggot, which becomes 
another Pheaenix.” 

OV. MET. XV. 302. 

Pliny says the phanix lives three 
hundred aud forly years 4 others, tour 
hundred and sixty; but according 
to most writers hve hundred years. 
‘Tertullian, Ambrose, and Zeno, cite 
tuis bird as a rational argument of a 
resurrection ; Whereas it Is no more 
thana cycle of the Chaldeans, Assy- 
rians, and our Hibernian Braimius ; a 
name Composed of the Chaldean astro- 
nomical numerals, as shail be shown in 
tue following part of this essay. 

Mr. Maurice has proved that this pe- 
riod of six hundred years, and that of 
nineteen, was known to the Brahmins. 
Cassini speaks in raptures_of this cycle, 
avd says, bO Intiumation isto be found of 
it inthe remaining monuments of any 
other ancientnation, except the ancient 


Ifebrews; and that it is the finest pe-. 


riod ever was invented, since it brings 
out the solar year more evactiy than 
taat of Plipparcbus ; for in this period 
tuesun and moon return to the same 
situation in the heavens in which they 
were at the commencement of that cy- 
cle. Josephus, from the traditions of 
his nation, asserts it to have been knowa 
to the Antediluvians, and ts stated by 
hunto have been their auaus magaus, 
vf 2teat year. 
‘One of the charactersattributed to 
‘ie great year,” says Boulanger, ‘ was 
ie Phoemia, an apocalyptical dogma, 
cuveloped in an allegory become by its 
oie unintelligible. Piuche derives the 
aime from the Phenician word planag, 
to be in delight and abundance ; but it 
is more rational to draw it from phanah, 
pronounced phanack, which signifies to 
return, aud this agrees beiter with the 
story of the phemx, which might be 
expressed by ophen a wheel; or rather 
by phonech, that which returns or turns 
round.” Boulanger is near the truth ; 
tor in brish phainee is a circle or ring ; 
iciice It signifies an eagle, or apy great 
bird that flies in circles, as those birds 
49; whence the Egyptian pheaeh, a 
i yele, a period, an age. fre word 
abso signifies a raven, for the above rea- 
eh; Woence the raven became sacred 
‘uy the eastern countries, and of great 
request in the Mithratic mysteries. 
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The Pheenix of Japan is called Azrin 
says Herbelot, which is the Cruzn or cy- 
cle of our Druids. “The Phenix,” 
continues Boulanger, ‘ is nothing more 
than a cyclic symbol, which bas been 
personified like Mithras, and many 
others, to whom in afterttines they a- 
dapted histories applicable to the opi- 
nions the ancients entertamed of these 
periods : the multitude of these cyclic 
deities has given great room for fabie, 
and ted many antiquaries astray, and 
gave room for astronomical mystertes 
that never evtered the heads of the ory 
ginal authors.” 

(Lo be Continued in our next.) 
For the Belfust Monihly Magazine. 

ON THE CULTURE OF ONIONS. 

| ig eontn on a large scale, has 

become of late years extremely 
fashionable; and most of the plans tor 
improving land which have been laid, 
before the public, are such as could 
be applied only to the cultivation ot 
extensive tracts of land: the newly n- 
veated machines by which much ina- 
nual labour and time are saved, are too 
expensive to be made use of by the 
farmer who holds but afew acres. Yet 
perhaps it will be found that this prac- 
tice now so prevalent, of encreasing the 
extent aud diminishing the mumber of 
farms is far from being advantageous 
tothe country at large. It is always 
iinpolitic, and in many instances in- 
practicable....iinpolitic for the follow- 
ing reasons: it lessens the population 
through the country, and thus drives 
humbers to seek employment in the 
towns, a practice which it ought to be 
the care of every friend to good order 
aud morality to check by every pos- 
sible means. It puts the purchaser at 
the mercy of the great landholders ; 
for let us suppose the lands im the 
neighbourhood of a large town in the 
possession of a few individuals, these, 
by coming to an understanding with 
each otber, can regulate the markets 
at their pleasure: On the contrary, if 
the same ground be parcelled ouf into a 
pumber of sinaller plots, the hd.der of 
each) will be obliged to part with bis 
produce in order to supply his own 
wants, the prices will be ;roportion- 
ate to the quantity of goods to be 
disposed of, pot to the will oi the 
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landholder, and the ma irket will al- 
wavs keep its proper level. ‘the opi- 
nion generally received that large tarms 
are best tilled, is not alw: ays correct. 
‘Lhe contrary is rema rked- by Gold- 
smith. When he paints in such vivid 
colours the evils and miseries resulting 
from the injudicious unton ot small 
farms, he uses the following energetic 
expression... 
** And half a tillage stints the smiling 
plain.’ 

Tt is a well known fact, that the ba- 
rony of Forth, and’ great part of the 
county of Armagh, probably the most 
highly cultivated tracts of land in this 
kingdom, are parcelled out into small 
portions. But, setting aside the in- 
olicy, it is in many cases Imprac tica- 
bie. ~ Near large towns the ground 
must inevitably be very much subdi- 
vided, andin many country parts, the 
long-established rights of the lower te- 
nantry prevent them trom being thus 
sacriticed to the avarice or v anity of a 
spec uiating landlord. 

it may therefore be by no means 
useless to turn our thoughts from the 
extensive plans of modern improvers, 
toa consideration at least equally use- 
fil though now net generally attended 
to; the mode cf culture which will 
rendér small farms most productive. 
There is nene more worthy of atten- 
tion than that practised in some of the 
Southern parts of [reland, of which the 
culture of ontons constitutes a princi- 
pal part. ‘Lhe value of this crop upon 
wu snvall scale must be well Known to 


every one Who is in possession even of 


aqarden. ‘The writer of this has late- 
hy Keon n thirty guineas retused for the 
prod luce of a small garden not con- 
taining in the whole more than half : 
acre, partof which was occupied by 
truittrees and esculent vegetables tor 
a3 py use. A gentleman in the coun- 
ty of Down who holds a large farm in 
er owh hands, has averred, that on one 
occasion the produce of an acre produc- 
ed one hundred pounds, and he reck- 
ons it a bad crop that does not bring 
sixty pounds. In this we must also 
take into consideration that the ex- 
penses of weeding and cleaning are 
cleared by the simall onions pluc ked 
to thin the beds. In the vicinity 
ps alarge town it ts peculiarly advan- 
tageous, because there the produce is 


of Onions. [| Nor 


always sure of a ready sale, and ma- 
nure which is absolutely necesse wy, is 
easily procured. The tollowi ing mode 
of cultivation as prac tised in one of 
the Southern provinces is recommend- 
ed by avery intelligent practical agri- 
culturailist, ‘and has, I believe, appear 
ed in some public ations: 

‘The farm: is gener: ally divided into 
four equal portions, in “which«the fol- 
lowing succession of crops is maintain. 
ed. First, onions; second, potatoes ; 
third, barlev: fourth, clover. All 
the manure that can be procured is 
given to the onions,and none js found 
to answer better than street sweep- 
ings. Indeed the utility of this, asa 
manure, is pow so well known that ves- 
sels from the coasts of the county of 
Down, after discharging their cargo in 
Dublin, return freighted with this in- 
stead of ballast, and the lands near the 
sea on which it is bestowed, fully re- 
pay the charges thus inc urred. ‘Lhe 
onions are to be sown in the begin- 
ning of March, in beds from five to six 
feet wide, and to prevent any risk of 

failure, a quantity of parsnip, amount- 
ing to about one-third part ot the onion 
and 4 small quantity of cabbage-seed 
are sown in with it. On weeaing, if 
the onions have succeeded complete- 
ly, the parsnips are weeded out. Ii 
there be any failure, wherever a space 
of three inches is without an onion, 
there a parsnip is suflered to remain. 
After the we eding, t be alleys between 
the beds are dug, and the weeds burt- 
edinthem, the cabbage is planted out 
in the furrows; and the pi arsnips which 
have been suffered to remain, grow 
to their full size, without interfering 
with the principal crop. 

By this mode of treatment the 
ground is highly manured for the po- 
tatoe crop, and the farmer has suffi- 

cient green food in the clover for a cow 
and horse; those who have tried this 
experiment know also that though the 
cost of manuring and tilling the onion 
crop is very great, the barley pro- 
duced by the remaining part will 
cover the whole expense.. ‘The only 
real risk is the failure of the onion 
seed; this it must be confessed, ‘is 
by no means unfrequent, but be 
mostly owing to the neglect ef 
curing seed ofa good quality. Those 
persons who have attended to the 
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culture of onions, generally procure 
their seed from London; but it is 
by no means improbable, that by 
care in saving the seed at home, as 
is done by some farmers with flax, 
it may be hadas good as that which 
is imported, and at little or no expense. 





5. 1. 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


OF BURNING MIRRORS. 
From Oxnaham’s Mathematical Recreations. 
FEXHE properties of burning mirrors 

i] may be deduced from the follow- 
ing proposition, viz. “ If a ray of light 
fall very near the axis of a concave 
spherical surface, and parallel to that 
axis, it will be reflected in such a man- 
ner, as to meet it at a distance froin the 
mirror, nearly equal to half the ra- 
dius.” At that distance, the solar rays, 
which are sensibly parallel when they 
fall on a concave surface, will be there 
condensed, if not into one point, at 
least into a very small space, where 
they will produce a powerful heat, so 
much the stronger, as the breadth of 
the mirror is greater. For this reason 
the place where the rays meet is called 
the focus, or burning point. 

The focus of a concave mirror, is 
not, however, a mere point: it has, 
on the contrary, a pretty sensible mag- 
nitude. ‘hus, for example, tf a mir- 
ror be the portion of a sphere of six 
feet radius, and form an arc of thirty 
degrees, which gives a breadth of 
somewhat more than three teet, its 
focus ought to be about the filty-sixth 
part of that size, or between seven 
and eight lines. The rays, therefore, 
which fall ona circle of three feet dia- 
meter, will, for the most part, be col- 
lected into a circle of a diameter fifty- 
six less, and which consequently is 
only the 3130th part of the space, or 
surface. It may hence be easily con- 
ceived what degree of heat such mir- 
rors must produce, since the heat of 
boiling water is only ¢rzple that of the 
direct rays of the sun on a fine sum- 
mer’s day. 

Attempts, however, have been made 
to construct mirrors, which collect 
all the rays of the sun into one point, 
and experiment has ascertained, that 
this may be etfected by a well polished 
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parabolic spheroid, and 2 much greater 
degree of heat be procured, 

As the focus of a spherical mirror is 
at the distance of the fourth part of 
the diameter, or (as above) one half 
the radius, the impossibility of Archi- 
medes being able with such a mirror, 
to burn the Roman ships, supposing 
their distance to have been only thirt 
paces, as Kircher says, he vanecked 
when at Syracuse, may be easily con- 
ceived; tor it would have been neces- 
sary, that the sphere of which his mir- 
rer was a portion, should have had a 
radius of sixty paces, and to con- 
struct such a sphere would have been 
lnpossible. A parabolic mirror would 
be attended with the same inconve- 
nlence. 

Besides, the Romans must have been 
wonderfully condescending, to suffer 
themselves to be burnt so near, with- 
out deranging the machine. If the 
inathematician of Syracuse therefore 
did burn the ships of the Romans by 
ineans of the solar rays, he must have 


succeeded in some other wav: and such 


a way has been rendered probable by 
an experiment conducted by Buffon, 
which any one may try for hunself by 
following these directions. 

Arrange a great number of plane 
mirrors, each about six or eight inches 
square, in such a manner, that the 
solar rays, reilected from them may be 
united in one focus. 

Authemius of ‘Tralles, the architect 
and engineer, who lived under Justi- 
nian, is the first, who according to the 
account of Vitellio conceived the idea 
of employing plane mirrors for burn- 
ing: but it is to Butlon we are in- 
debted for a proof of its being prac- 
ticable. In the year 1747, he caused 
to be constructed a machine consisting 
of three hundred and sixty plane mir- 
rors, each eight inches square, and 
all moveable on hinges, in such a 
manner, that they could be made to 
assume any position at pleasure. By 
means of this machine he was able /o 
burn wood ut ihe distance of two 
hundred feet. 

‘That the ancients made use of burn- 
ing glasses is evident, from a passage 
in a play of Aristophanes, calied the 
Clouds, where Strepsiades tells Socrates, 
that he had found out an excellent 
method to defeat bit creditors, if they 
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should bring an action against hun. 
His contrivance was, tbat he would 
get fiom the jewellers a certain trans- 
yarent stone, which was used for kind- 
line fire, andthen, standing at a dis- 
tance, he would ltold it to the sun, 
and melt down the wax, on which the 
action was written. 

The astonishing philosophico-mill- 
tary exploit of Archimedes may de- 
serve some farther notice: it has been 
recorded by many ancient writers. 
The account of Tzetzes is so particular, 
that it suggested to Father Kircher 
the specinc method, by which Archi- 
medes probably effected his purpose. 
‘« Archimedes,” says that author, ‘set 
fire to the fleet of Marcellus by a 
burning glass, composed of small square 
mirrors, moving every way npn hin- 
ges; and which, when placed in the 
sun's rays, reflected them on the Ro- 
man fleet, so as to reduce it to ashes, 
at the distance of a bow shot.” 

This account gained additional pro- 
bability by the etfect Zonaras ascribes 
to the burning mirror of Procius, by 
which he aflirms, that the fleet of V1- 
tellius, when besieging Byzantium, 
now Constantinople, was utterly con- 
sumed. But, perhaps, no historical 
testimony could have gained belief 
to such extraordinary facts, tf similar 
ours had not been seen In modern 
times. Inthe Memoirs of the French 
Academy of Sciences ior 1720, we 
read of a plane mirror of twelve 
inches square, retlecting the sun’s rays 
to a concave mirror, sixteen inches 
in diameter, in the focus of which 
bodies were burnt at the distance of six 
hundred paces. 

‘The ancients are supposed to have 
made use of concave mirrors to re- 
kindle the vestal fires. Plutarch, in 
his life of Numa, says, that the in- 
struments used for this purpose were 
dishes placed opposite to the sun, and 
the combustible matter placed in the 
centre, by ‘which it is probable, he 
meant the focus, conceiving that to 
be at the centre of the murror’s con- 
Cavity. 

We cannot here omit to mention 
some mirrors celebrated on account 
of their size, and the effects they pro- 
duced; one of them was the work of 
Settala, a canon of Milan; it was pa- 


| Nov. 


rabolic, and inflamed weod at the dis- 
tance of fifteen or sixteen paces. 

Villette, an artist and optician of 
Lyons, constructed three about 1670, 
ove of which was purchased by ‘La- 
vernier, aud presented tothe king of 
Persia; the second was purchased by 
the king of Denmark, and the third 
by the oe of France. ‘Lhe one last 
mentioned was thirty inches in diame- 
ter, and of about three feet focus. 
‘The rays of the sun were collected by 
it into the space of about half-a-guinea. 
It immediately set fire to the greenest 
wood, it fused silver and copper ina 
few seconds, and in one minute vitvri- 
fied brick, tlint, and other vitrifiable 
substances. 

‘These mirrors were, however, in- 
ferior to that constructed by Baron 
‘lchirnhausen, about 1687. It con- 
sisted of a metal plate twice as thick as 
the blade of a common knife ; it was a- 
bout tive feet three inches in breadth, 
and its focal distance, three feet and a 
half; it produced the following effects ; 

Wood exposed to its focus, imme- 
diately took fire, and the most violent 
wind was not able to extinguish it. 

Water contained in an earthen vessel, 
was instantly thrown into a state of 
ebullition, so that eggs were boiled in it 
ina moment, and soon after the whoie 
water was evaporated. 

Copper and silver passed into fusion 
ina few minutes, and slate was trans- 
formed into a kind ot black glass, which 
when laid hold of with a pair of pincers 
could be drawn out into hlaments. 

srick was fused into a kind of yellow 


glass; pumice stone and fragments of 


crucibles, which had withstood the 
most violent furnaces, were also vitii- 
hed. ‘This mirror afterwards came into 
the possession of the King of Fraiuce, 
and was kept in the Jardin du Roi, ex- 
posed tothe injuries of the air, which 
in a great measure destroyed its polish. 
But metal. is not the only substance of 
which burning mirrors have been made. 
We are. told by Wolf that an artist 
of Dresden, named Gaertner, con- 
structed one in imitation ot’ chirahaus- 
en's, composed of wood only, which 
produced eifects equally astonisiing ; 
but we are left in the dark, as to the 
manher of giving Uae wood the neces- 
Suiy polish. 
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3. Zahn mentions something more 
singular than this, of an engineer of Vi- 


enna, in 1099, who made a mirror of 


paste-board, covered on the inside with 
straw cemented to it, which was so 
pow erful as to fuse all metals. 

Concave mirrors of a considerable 
diameter, and which produce the same 
effect as the preceding, may be now 
procured at much less pe ; and for 
this we are indebted to M. de Beruieres. 
‘The concave mirrors he constructed 
were round pieces of glass bent into a 
spherical form; concave on the one side, 
the convex on the other, and stlvered 
on the convex side. He constructed one 
for the King of France, three feet and 
a half in diameter, which was presented 
to his majesty in 1757. Forged iron 
exposed to: its focus was fused in two 
seconds 5 silver ran tn such a manner, 
that when dropped into water it extend- 
ed itself in the form of a spider’s 
web, &c. 

Lenticular glasses have been made 
to produce similar effects. ‘chirnhau- 
sen constructed one of this kind of very 
large dimensions. Being near the Sax- 
on glass manufactories, he was enabled 
about 1096 to procure plates of glass so 
as to form lenses several feet in diain- 
eter. One of them, of this size, infla- 
med combustible substances at the dis- 
tance of twelve feet. At that distance 
its focus was about one inch and a half, 
in diameter. But when it was required 
to make it produce its greatest effects, 
the focus was diminished by means of a 
second lens, placed parallel to the for- 
mer, and at the distance of four feet. 

In this manner the diameter of the 
focus was reduced to eight lines, and 
it then fused metals, vitrified flint, tiles, 
and in short, produced the same effects 
as the burning mirrors already spoken 
of. 

For the means of obtaining at a less 
expence glasses capable of prea 


‘the same effects, we are again indebtex 


to M. de Bernieres. His invention is, 
to bend two circular plates of glass into 
a spherical form, and being then applied 
to each other, the interval is filled with 
distilled water, or spirits of winé. These 
glasses, or rather, water lenses have 
their focus a little farther distant, and 
ceteris paribus, ought to produce a 
Somewhat less etfect? but the thinness 
of the glass aud transparency of the wa- 
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ter occasion less Joss in the rays, than 
in a lens of several inches in thickness, 
aud it is far easier to procure a Jens of 
this construction, than solid ones like 
that of ‘I'chirnhausen. M. de Trudaine, 
some years ago prevailed on M. de 
Kerni¢res, to construct one of those wa- 
ter lenses for him, four feet in diameter. 
The heat produced by this instrument 
is much superior to that of all the burn- 
Ing glasses and mirrors hitherto known, 
and even exceeds that of furnaces. 
Such are Montacla’s account and ob- 
servations, as Dr, Hutton has translated 
him. ‘These inventions and experi- 
ments have been made a great many 
yeats, and when it is considered how 
desirable it is on many occasions to 
procure a great melting or burning 
power, itmay justly seem surprising, 
that they have not been placed be- 
yond the bounds of mere gratification 
of curiosity, and made = subservient 
to some useful purposes. Chemists 
might surely find the burning glass, 
made to form such a focus as might 
be required, useful in fusing specimens 
ot those metals, which are most difficult 
to be fused ; and we need make very 
little doubt, but that when skill in form- 
ing glass to required dimensions, and 
facility in the use of them were attain- 
ed, many of the disagreeable and labo- 
rious operations of the furnace might be 
laid aside, and much time also gained. 
pa 


To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


-—— 


SIR, 


T is universally allowed, that to read 

and speak well, are very pleasing 
and valuable accomplishments. To pro- 
fessional men who have to deliver dis- 
courses or pronounce speeches in pub- 
lic, they are of the greatest conse- 
quence, asa good style of elocution is 
now generally expected from them, 
and considerably contributes to their 
success in life. But to such persons 
the advantages of elocution are by 
no means confined. Occasions per- 
petually occur, in which they are 
perceived and felt by persons in every 
condition of life. To every family 
circle, a few good readers are a valua- 
ble acquisition; and furnish it with 
the means of promoting a taste for ip- 
structive reading, and the diffusion of 
useful knowledge. What might other- 
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wise be disgusting and disagreeable, is 
rendered by persons of cultivated taste, 
a delightful source of pleasure and im- 
provement. Hiow differentdothesame 
sentiments and language appear from 
readers or speakers of citferent talents ! 
We are pamed to hear a bad reader 
spoil the efiect of good composition ; 
and we listen with rapture to the sweet 
modulation and forceful expression of 
the accomplished rhetorician. From 
a person destitute of taste in this parti- 
cular, the finest sentiments drop with- 
out effect; and the most emiently 
beautiful passages even of a Shakes- 
peare or a Milton lose their charms ; 
while the elegant and impressive speak- 
er communicates additional lustre to 
every thought, and gives to simple 
phrase a force and beauty betore un- 
known. 

It is justly conceived, that it is a very 
desirable thing to be able to speak in 
an elegant and pleastvg manner in con- 
versation. Let such as wish to attain 
this enviable accomplishment pay atten- 
tion to elocution ; for it is unquestion- 
able, that tue manner in which a person 
is accustomed to read, will consider- 
ably affect his manner of conversing. 
"Lhe same affectation, or the same sim- 
plicity, the same awkwardness, or the 
same elegance will probably appear in 
both. 

k:nglish teachers have latterly testi- 
fied a becoming attention to the in- 
struction of their pupils in elocution. 
Several men of talents have given use- 
ful rules and directions ta promote a 
knowiedge of this valuable art: and 
masters of schools and academies have 
offered premiums forthe best specimens 
of reading and recitation. But it seems 
strange that that distinction of vocal 
sounds, which is the very ground-work 
of elocution, should have been hitherto 
so generally neglected. ‘The inflexions 
of the voice were first accurately des- 
cribed by Mr. Walker, author of the 
Pronouncing Dictionary, who flattered 
himself that his discoveries would be 
aitended withthe happiest effects. But 
in his preface to the third edition of 
his Rhetorical Grammar, be remarks ; 
** 'Thesanguine expectations i had once 
entertained, that this analysis of the hu- 
man voice would be received by the 
learned with avidity and applause, are 
now ever; I bave almost worn out 2 
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long life in laborious exertions, and 
though | havesucceeded beyond expec- 
tation in torming readers and outed 
in the most respectable circles in the 
three kingdoms, yet [ have had the 
mortification to findtew of my pupils 
listen to any thing but iny pronunci- 
ation. When | have -explained to 
them the five modifications of the 
voice, they have assented and ad- 
mired; but so difficult did it appear 
to adopt them, especially to those 
advanced in life, that I was ge- 
nerally obliged to follow the eld 
method, (if it may be called so) 
“Read as Tread, without any rea¢ 
son for it.’ But without pre- 
tending to the gift of prophecy, | 
think i can foresee, that sooner or 
later these distinctions must become 
the vehicle of instruction in reading 
and speaking. It is not improbable, 
that the active genius of the French, 
who are so remarkably attentive to 
their language, may first adopt this 
vehicle; and if tis should happen, 
] hope it will be remembered, that 
an unassisted and unpatronized Lig- 
lishiman was the first who discovered 
and explained it.” 

The teacher of Elocution in the 
College of Glasgow having studied 
under Mr. Walker, has adopted his 
system, and teaches according to the 
method laid down in the Rhetorical 
Grammar, and the Elements of Elo- 
cution. But L do not know of any 
teacher in this country who has fol- 
lowed his example. A few copies 
of Mr. Walker’s Rhetorical Grammar 
are to be found with some literary 
gentlemen; but no person, as far 
as | know, las proposed to teach on 
Mr. Walker’s plan, though it may 
be positively asserted, that nothing 
at all equal to it has hitherto appeared, 

As a friend to every thing which 
has a tendency to improve tbe art 
of Reading, { should sincerely re- 
joice, from a conviction which | 
have of its great usefulness, to see 
Mr. Waiker’s system introduced. ‘To 
your town where every thing con- 
nected with education Is so minutely 
attended to, and where there are so 
many respectable teachers, I look 
with hope. IL cannot persuade my- 
self that such a valuable iimprove- 
inent has been so long neglected, 
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on any other account than that its 
beneficial tendency has not been 
hitherto justly ascertained. I trust 
that the attention of the ingenious 
will in a short time be directed to a 
inode of teaching elocution, as yet 
very little Known, and which ap- 
years to me, from a_ careful exam- 
ination of the subject, to have truth, 
simplicity, and utility to recom- 
mend it. 

As some persons are apt to confound 
the terms Aigh and low with loud and 
soft, it may be proper in giving a brief 
view of Mr. Walker’s system of inflex- 
ion, to point out the distinction between 
them. ‘The terms high and low, reter 
tothe situation of tones inthe musical 
scale; andthe terms loud and soft, re- 
fer tothe degree of force with which 
tones are produced. Hence it is ma- 
nifest, that tones may be high and soft 
or loud and low, atthe same time. By 
moving the hand up and down the keys 
of a piano forte, any person may form 
an idea, of what is meant by high and 
low when speaking of sounds ; and by 
striking any particular key with un- 
equal degrees of force, may perceive 
what is meant by loud and soft, in re- 
ference to music or speech. 

The tones of the voice, according to 
Mr. Walker, are capable only of three 
states. ‘They must either continue at 
the same height, or they must slide up- 
wards or downwards in the scale. ‘The 
first of these states of the voice is called 
the monotone; the second the rising 
inflerion, and the third, the falling in- 
flerion. Whenthe voice falls and rises, 
or rises and falls on the same syllable, 
it forms what is called-the circumflex 
inflexion. These infiexions are express- 
ed by the following characters. 

Monotone, 2. er SS 

Rising inflexion, . . . 

Falling inflexion, . . . 

Rising circumflex, 2... 

Failing circumflex, . 2. 0. A 

‘The monotone in certain solemn 
and sublime passages in poetry, has a 
wonderful force and dignity ; and by 
the uncommoriness of its use, it even 
adds greatly to that variety with which 
the ear is so much delighted. 


-/ 
_ 


*“* High on a throne of royal state, which 
far 
Outshone the wealthof Ormnus of of Ind; 
BELFAST MAG. No. III. 
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Or where the gorgeous East, with richest 
hand, _ . 

Show'rs oh her kings, barbaric pearl and 
gold, 

Satan exalted sa 

‘ The rising inflexion is that upward 
turn of the voice we generally use at 
the comma, or in asking a question be- 
ginning with a verb ; as No, say you? 
did he say No? Itis used to mark a 
suspension of sense, and therefore may 
be perceived in the following sentence, 
on the word foundation. 

‘Though the peace and tranquillity of 
this nation, both at home and abroad, be 
now, by his majesty’s wise conduct, estab- 
lished, in all probability, on a firm and 
lasting foundation, yet a wise people ought 
always to be upon their guard against 
the worst that may happen.” 


It is also used at the close of interro- 
gative sentences not beginning with in- 
terrogative words. 


+.” 


*‘ Have we destroyed the fleets of our 
enemies, fired their towns, and laid their 
fortresses in rains ?”? 

It may be thought from an inflexive 
mark being ona particular word, that 
that word alone is affected by the 
inflexion, but all that is meant is, 
that it appears more remarkable on 
that word thats any other; or because 
that word closes the member which is 
to be pronounced with a particular in- 
flexion: for in fact inflexion affects 
the whole member of asentence; and 
every ove who has the least idea of the 
subject, knows, that it is necessary to 
»repare fora particular inflexion stron@- 
y marked at the close of a member 
by giving the preceding words a cast 
of voice peculiar to that inflexion. 

But though the intlexions may be 
said to affect every word ofa sentence, 
they are no where so perceptible as at 
a long pause, or on an emphatical 
word. 

‘“ Prevaricating, false—most courteous 
tyrants ; ss 

Romans, rare patterns of humanity ! 

Caine you then here thus far thro’ waves 
to conquer, 

To waste, to plunder, out of mere com- 
passion ? 


It also deserves to be remarked, that 
the accented sy!lable of a word is that 
on which the intlexion most remarka- 
oy appears. ‘Thus, in the preceding 
B 
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example, a judicious reader will add 
greatly to the effect, by marking with 
strong emphasis, and the rising intlex- 
ion very acute, the penultimate sylla- 
ble of the word compassion. 

The falling. inilexion is generally 
used at the colon and semicolon; and 
is that which is alveavs used at the close 
of a declarative sentence. 

‘The whole ts greater than a part.” 


For the purpose of ascertaining the 
inflexions proper to the members of 
different sentences, flr. Waiker points 
out a three-fold division of sentences, 

A direct period requires the rising 
inflexion at the end of the first princi- 
pal constructive meniber,. 

© As his Malestv bas summoned a new 
parliament, and has been graciously 
pleased to comnmnicate his intentions to 
us, by the speech we bave just heard, it 
seems absolutely necessary for us to vote 
an address of thanks.” 

An inverted period is a sentence in 
which the farst part forms perfect sense 
in itself, but is moditied by the latter. 
It requires the rising inflexion tmme- 
eliately before the modifying member. 

** Persons of good taste expect to be 
pleased, at the same time they are in- 
formed.” 

A loose sentence consists of a period, 
either direct or invested, and an@ddi- 
tional member which does not modify 
it. It vequires the falling intlexion, 
immediately before the modifying 
member. The voice, however, must 
not be suifered to fall away as at a pe- 
riod, but must be kept up, so as to 
leave an expectation that something 
is to follow. 

*« Persons of good taste expect to be 
pleased, at the same time they are in- 
formed; and think that the best sense 
always deserves the best language.” 

‘To these rules there are exceptions, 
which in this sketch it is not necessary 
to particularize. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES, 
, When an interrogative sentence com- 
mences with an interrogative word, it 
is pronounced as a declarative sen- 
tence, 

‘* Hew can he exalt his thoughts to 
any thing great or noble, who only be- 
lieves that after a short turn on the stage 
of this world, he is to-sink into oblivion, 
and lose his consciousness for ever?” 


[Nor 


When an interrogative sentence is 
formed whhout an interrogative word, 
it must end with the rising intlexion. 

* Can he exalt his thoughts to any 
thing great or noble, who ouly be lieves, 
that after a short turn on the stage of this 
world, he is to sink into obivion, and 
lose his consciousness for ever?” 

EXCEPTIONS. 

1. When interrogative sentences con- 
nected by the disjunctive or, succeed 
each other, the first ends with the ris- 
ing and the uext with the falling in- 
tlexion, 

‘Shall we in vour person créwn the 
author of the public ealamuities, or shall 
we destroy him ?” 

2. When an interrogative sentence 
ends a paragraph, it obtains the fall 
ing inflexion. 

Mr. Walker goes on to conside: 
the proper application of the inflex- 
ions to the serves; and by the rules 
which he prescribes introduces such 
a varied and pleasing expression into 
this ditficult subject, as is justly de- 
serving of admiration. 

‘The rising circumflex inflexion may 
be exemplified by the drawling tone 
we give to some words spoken ironi- 
cally ; as the word Clodius, in Cicero's 
orataon for Milo. 

“ But if is foolish in us to compare 
Drusus, Africanus, and ourselves, with 
Clodins ; all our ether calamities were to- 
lerable, but no one cn patiently bear the 
death of Clodius,” 


The falling circumflex is general- 


ly used to express reproach; and 

may be exemplitied by the drawling 

tone we hear on the word you in 

Hamlet’s answer to his mother. 

Queen. Hamlet, you have your father 
much offended. 

Hamilet. Madam, you have my father 
much offended. 

Both these inflexions may be exem- 
plified in the word so, in a speech of 
the Clown in Shakespeare’s As you 
like 2. 

“1 knew when seven justices could 
not take up aquarvel; but when the par- 
tics were met themselves, one of them 
thought but of an If; as if you said so, 
then I said so; Ohho! did you so? §o 
they shook bands and swore brothers.” 

This brief account of some of the 
chief particulars of Mr. Walker's sy*- 
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tem of inflexion will, I trust, be suffi- 
erent to excite the curiosity ot stue- 


dents of elocution. It is surely de- 
serving of an impartial trial, and should 
not be rejecte d without examination. 
For my own part, I am convinced 
that there is no mode, that there can 
be no mode of teachin: 24 bovs to re ad, 


equal to that which Mr. Walker has 
pointed out, “Phe subject is now re- 
duced to rule and methed; so that 


a teacher is enabled to communicate 
sastruction to hts pupils in the most 
distinct and specific manner. ‘Lhe 
rules are deduced from the reason of 
the human voice, andthe perception 
f harmony which is familiar to eve- 
rv good ear ; and must ther efore bead 
those who suffer themselves to be di- 
rected by «hem, directly to the de- 
lightful path of truth and nature. In 
short, | consider Mr. Walker’s disco- 
veries worthy of forming anew era in 
» history of one of th e most ele- 
pea and ornamental arts that can oc- 
cupy the attention of mankind. — 
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N the important subject of Catho- 
lic Emancipation, | perceive that 
you in geveral, hold liberal sentiments. 
it is surely aimeasure, which not only 
justice, butthe maxuns of the seundest 
policy require to be adopted. It is 
However a subject perplexed with diffi- 
arising from the passions of 
i@ two epposite parties. Be it your 
pian CO go strai glat f yrward without suf- 
lering yourselves to be drawn aside to 
ether aud. Like the great States- 
lin, Whose death at this crisis these 
countries have so much cause to de- 
pore, do you in your more humble 
sialion, establish your character on 
tue same stable basis, as the enlight- 
ened box, 
“4 Patriot’s even course he steer’d, 
’Midst faction’s wildest rearunmeovy'’d.” 


culttes 
t 


[ have read with much attention your 
on Parnell’s History of the 
Penal Laws, and for the most part, I 
azree with the writer: but on two 
points L felt considerable disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction. IL do not 
approve of the attempt by a side 
wind to palliate the infraction of 
tie treaty of Limerick, and still less 
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of the sephistry employed to justify 
the enactinent of the penal laws a- 
gainst the Catholics, although the con- 


tinuance of them is so justly repro- 
bated by the reviewer. If they are 
now unjust they were se always. 


We may admit some palliation trom 


the temper of the times, and the 
mutual irvitation of all parties, but 
these considerations will rot. a- 


mount to a justification of the enact- 
ment of an iniquitous code, unjust in 
the first rise, and ace umulating injustice 
in its progress, ver sanction the cru- 
elty of « finding a bill of indictme:t 
— a whele people’. If the 

Catholics of that day acted wrong, 
and were then the supporters of the 
arbitrary house of Stuart, the, penal 
laws weve not the proper correctives 
of their error: they were founded in 
injustice, and consequently do not ad- 
mit of a defence in this period of 
greater liberality. 

Having thus expressed my opiniors 
on a subject treated on in a man- 
her apparently hostile to the Cathe- 
lics, | request the liberty of making 
some remarks on another article, ia 
which the writer appears to have flat- 
tered the prejudices of the Catholic 
body, I allude to the political retro- 
spect for last month, under the head 
lretind., ‘The writer after objecting 
to the union, more on the score of 
the bubble of national honour, than a 
just appreciation of its advantages and 
disadvantages, commercial and politi- 

cal, praises the Catholics for continu- 
ing in ‘lepe ndent of the crown ot Lri- 
tain in.fae appointment of — their 
Bishops, while he commends them for 
their dependence on the dee of Rome. 
‘lo such inconsistencies de writers fail, 
wien they view things oniy through 
the m: ignifying glass “ot party preju- 
dices. ln the ee of sober reason, there 
exists no sufficient cause why the Trish 

Catholics should not choose their own 
Bishops, independent of any extraneous 
influence, either of the king or the pope. 
The present manner of appointing 
Catholic Bishops, under the tniluence 
of the pope, partakes no more of a 
tree election than the Congé d’elire 
of the English bishops. tn both there 
is the appearance, but’ not the reality 
of am election. How liable is human 
gature to fail into extremes! ‘Lhe 
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transition is easy, from popting out 
an error on ove hand, to recommend 
the adoption of a contrary error on the 
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To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
SIR, 


ESIROUS that those who merit 
honours should receive them, 
through the medium of the Beifast 
Monthly Magazine, I wish to make 
public the following discovery. 
Y ours, uJ 
Joun ‘TEMPLETON. 
The attraction of cohesion subsisting 
between gold and iron, has always been 
an impediment to the artist engaged in 
working gold. An ingepious artist of 
Belfast, Mr. Alexander Dunlap, has dis- 
covered a few months ago, that, by 
using cream, or even milk deprived of 
its butter in place of oil, gold may 
be drilled, or burnished with the same 
facility as brass or any other metal. 
No sooner had he made the discovery, 
than with an enlightened liberality he 
hastened to inform bis friends, and it is 
now successtully practised by many 
workmen, both in Belfast and Dublin. 


SESS 


Vor the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
The following Account of a new Vol- 
cano, in one of the Azores, has lately 
been given tothe public, by the Ame- 

rican Consul at St. Antonio. 

Fayal (Azores) June 25th, 1808. 
es PHENOMENON has occurred 
KX here, not unusual ih former 
ages, but of which there has been no 
example of late years; it was well 
calculated to inspire terror, and has 
been attended with the destruction of 
lives and property. On Sunday, the 
first of May, at one, p.m. walking in the 
balcony of my house, at St. Antonio, 
I heard noises like the report of heavy 
cannon at a distance, and concluded 
there was some sea-engagement in the 
vicinity of the island. but soon after, 
casting my eyes towards the island of 
St. George, ten leagues d'steat, I 
perceived a dense column of smoke, 
rising to an immense height; it was 
soov judged that a Volcano had burst 
out about the centre of that island, 
and this was rendered certain when 


Account of a new Volcano. 
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night came on, the fire exhibiting ap 
awtful appearance. 

Being desirous of viewing this won- 
derful exertion of nature, | embarked 
on the second of May, accompanied 
by the British consul, and ten other 
gentlemen, for St. Gearge; we ran 
over in five hours, and arrived at Vel- 
Jas, the principal town, at eleven 
AM, We plea the oes inhabitants 
perfectly panic-struck, and wholly 
given up to religious ceremonies and 
devotion. We learned that the fire 
of the first of May had broken out in 
a ditch, in the midst of fertile pas- 
tures, three leagues s.£. of Vellas, 
and had immediately formed a crater 
in size about twenty four acres. In 
two days it had thrown out cinders, or 
small pumice stones, that a strong N.E. 
wind had propelled southernly; and 
which, independent of the mass ac- 
cumulated round the crater, had cover- 
ed the earth from one foot to four feet 
in depth, half a league in width, and 
three leagues in length; then passing 
the channel five leagues, had done 
some injury to the east point of Pico. 

‘The tire of this large crater had 
nearly subsided, but in the evening 
preceding our arrival, another small 
crater had opened, one league north 
of the large one, and only two leagues 
from Vellas. After taking some re- 
freshment, we visited the second cra- 
ter, the sulphureous smoke of which 
driven southernly, rendered it imprac- 
ticable to attempt approaching the 
large one. When we came within a 
inile of the crater, we found the earth 
rent in every direction, and as we ap- 
proached nearer, some of the chasms 
were six feet wide; by leaping over 
some of these chasms, and making 
windings to avoid the large ones, we 
at length arrived within two hundred 
yards of the spot; and saw it in the 
middle of a pasture, distinctly at in- 
tervais, when the thick smoke which 
swept the earth, lighted up a little. 
The mouth of it was only about fifty 
yards in.circumference, the fire seem- 
ed struggling for vent; the force with 
which a pale blue flame issued forth, 
838 a powerful steam-engine, 
pup an hundred fold; the noise 
was deafening. The earth where we 
stood had a tremulous motion, the 
whole island seemed convulsed ; horrid 
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bellowings were occasionally heard 
from the bowels of the earth, and 
earth quakes were frequent. After re- 
maining here about ten minutes, we 
returned to town. ‘Uhe inhabitants had 
mostly quitted their houses, and re 
mained in the open air, or under tents. 
We passed. the night at Velias, and 
the next morning went by water to 
Ursulina, a small sea-port town, 
two leagues south of Vellas, and 
viewed that part of the country cover- 
ed with the cinders before-mentioned, 
and which has turned the most vaiua- 
ble vineyards in the island into a 
frightful desert. On the same day 
(the fourth of May) we returned to 
Fayal, and on the fifth and succeed- 
ing days, from twelve to fifteen small 
volcanves broke out in the fields we had 
traversed on the third, from the 
chasms before described, and threw 
out a quantity of lava, which travelled 
on slowly towards Vellas. ‘lhe fire of 
those small craters subsided, and the 
lava ceased running about the eleventh 
of May, ov which day. the large vol- 
cano that had lain dormant for nine 
days, burst forth again like a roaring 
lion, with horrid belchings, distinctly 
heard at twelve leagues distant, throw- 
ing up prodigious large stones, and an 
immense quantity of lava, illuminat- 
ing at night, the whole island. 

[his continued with tremendous 
force untilthe fifth of June, exhibit- 
ing the awful, yet magnificent specta- 
cle of a perfect river of fire (distinctly 
seen from Fayal) running into the sea. 
On that day (the fifth) we experienced 
that its force began to fail, and ina 
few days after, it ceased entirely. 
The distance of the crater from the 
seais about four miles, and its eleva- 
tion about three thousand five bun- 
dred feet. ‘lhe lava inundated and 
swept away the town of Ursulina, 
and country houses, and cottages 
adjacent, as well as the farm-houses 
throughout its course. It as usual, 
gave timely notice of its approach, 
and most of the inhabitants fled; some 
few, however, remained in the vicinity 
of it too long, endeavouring to save 


‘their furniture and effects, and were 


scalded by flashes of steam, which, 
without injuring their clothes, took olf 
hot only their skip, but their flesb. 


About sixty persons were thus misera- 
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bly scalded, some of wham died on 
the spat, or in a. few days after, 
Numbers of cattle shared the same 
fate. 

The judge and principal inhabi- 
tants left the island very early. ‘The 
consternation and anxiety were for 
some days so great among the people, 
that even their domestic concerns 
were abandoned, and, amidst plenty 
they were in danger of starving. Sup- 
plies of ready baked bread were sent 
trom hence to their relief, and large 
boats were sent to bring away the 
inhabitants, who bad lost their dwel- 
lings. In short, the island, heretofore 
rich in cattle, corn, and wine, is nearly 
ruined, and ascene of greater desola- 
tion and distress has seldom been wit- 
nessed in any country.” 





To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
ML Kas 
"SIR, 7 

S it is high time for those who keep 
bees, to secure their hives against 
the severity of the winter, permit me to 

suggest a few hints on the subject. 
Some persons with a view oi protect- 
ing their hives from the wet and cold, as 
well as from the attacks of vermin, co- 
ver them with a coat of lime or mortar. 
By this practice they may gain their ob- 
ject ; but they certainly lose in another 
point of view. ‘To a person who has a 
considerable number of bees, it is un- 
doubtedly an object to have his straw 
hives preserved in the best manner pos- 
sible, so that they may be useful in a 
subsequent year. Now this, | should 
imagine, is very imperteetly effected by 
the mode above-mentioned. ‘The lime 
tends toinjure the texture of the hive, 
and of course to render it sooner unfit 
for use: and the application of this or 
any other substance of a similar nature, 
is unfavourable to that perfect clean- 
ness, which is most agreeable to a 
swarm. A hive, therefore, seemsto be 
best preserved, by being kept perfect- 
ly clean and dry. For this purpose, 
hoods of straw are to be sent me to 
every other covering. The hood 
should consist of as much clean straw 
as will effectually cover the hive on 
ajl sides, It should be tied at top, 
so as to prevent the rain from pene; 
trating; and should extend on alt 
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sides, except for a small space in 
front, lower than the board on which 
the hive is placed, so as to carry the 
water to the ground. It should be 
fastened by a small rope or cord, bind- 
ing it closely to the hive a little 
below the center. As hoods of straw 
put on, in the early part of the sea- 
son, may by this time have become 
insufficient to protect the hives from 
rain and snow, it may be proper to 
renew them, and to use more straw 
for this purpose, than what was em- 
ployed in summer. If the mouth of 
the hive has been considerably large, 
as it should be during the working 
season, it should now be diminished 
to a very small aperture. ‘This will 
both prevent the entrance of vermin, 
and preserve the bees from excessive 
cold. 

Ky these precautions, hives may be 
abundantly protected from the inju- 
ries of the weather. To such as may 
think that this is not enough to keep 
the bees sufficiently warm, [| would 
remark, that it is not necessary they 
should be kept very close and warm. 
‘The bee, during the winter months, 
is naturally torpid, and if kept from 
wet and the action of the external 
vir, is not injured by cold, Heat, on 
the contrary, 1s not proper for them 
fer six months in the year. After 
the working season is past, the bees 
so long as they continue active, are 
daily diminishing the store which they 
have provided: and if by the warmth 
of the latter part of the season, or 
other means, they be not seized with 
torpor till about the beginning of 
November, they will have considera- 
bty encroached on that stock which 
should support them in spring, betore 
they can collect honey in the fields, 
Qn this account, | should imagine, 
that itis impreper to put hives during 
winter, into warm situations, as into 
houses, especially near where fires are 
kept; and that immediately atter the 
bees have ceased working, the front 
ef the hive should be turned toward 
the north, or at least skreened from 
the sun, The sun sometimes breaks 
out very hot during tine weather in 
winter, or early in spring. ‘This in- 
cites the bees to come forth, and 
perhaps fly abroad, in consequence 
of which many of thenr perish. lor 
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six months, therefore, the hive should 
be kept in a moderately cold situation, 
sheltered from the wind and sun; and 
should not be exposed to the beams 
of the sun at noon, till the weather 
has become mild, and some flowers 
have opened in the gardens or fields. 

‘The better to protect the hive trom 
storms, it* should be fastened with 
cord to the board on wich it is 
placed, so that it may not be in any 
danger of being overturned by the 
wind. Every thing should be re- 
moved from about the pedestal “that 
night encourage the entrance of mice 
or other vermin, which might do in- 
jury to the bive. A. Z. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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HEN a writer outrages nature 

in describing things which have 
no existence, he must necessarily ex- 
pect to be neglected. Superior talent 
inay bear him up for a while; he may, 
for a short time attract the attention of 
that numerous class of mankind, for 
whom the floating of a feather in the air 
has attractions as powerful as the crush 
of nations: but this charm’ will cease 
with the novelty of his production, and 
his talent willseem to serve only as an 
additional weight to accelerate his de- 
scent. In the most favourable case ob- 
livion is his fate, and his only consola- 
tion then will be, that he has endeavour- 
ed to be of service in his day. ‘This is 
likely to be my consolation, engaged 
as Lam, in this hopeless task of deserib- 
ing non-entities. ‘The full difficulty of 
my undertaking is present to me : tor I 
am aware, that as with poets the “ Quzd- 
léhet audendi potestas” is much limited, 
so in a much narrower space are prose 
writers circumscribect 

Why then, may it be asked, is 
such an undertaking volunteered in? 
why attempt to describe man, as he zs 
nol? to write what cannot please the 
present age, and what, from this very 
circumstance, must have a = slender 
chance of reaching that posterity, which 
seems so much to interest you ? 

These are feasible objections ; vet | 
feel encouraged by hopes which others 
might think slender, though to me they 
present inducement suflicient to move 
me to the trial, 
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My purpose is to sketch a few cha- 
racters, of which the men shall be des- 
cribed as. possessed of common sense, 
iuformation, and politeness; the fe- 
males, of similar qualifications, with the 
addition of that which highly adorns a 
woman, modesty. 

Now it is well known, that none are 
in general more forward to assert their 
possession of valuable qualifications than 
those, who are notoriously deficient in 
them: and as people can pick up the 
names of virtues, of the nature of which 
they are totally ignorant, yet continue 
to talk of them with apparent interest, 
so I expect, that my representations 
shall in their garb of words fix the at- 
tention of those, who, unqualified, as 
unwilling to examine what is hid be- 
neath, will rest satistied with the sounds, 
and seeing esteem and reverence spo- 
ken of as the due tribute to those in 
whom such qualifications appear, they 
will, without hesitation transfer a por- 
tion of that respect to themselves, as 
their due. 

‘The vehicle of this fancied tribute 
will consequently be favourably recei- 
ved for sake of what it presents, and 
thus a perusal will be obtained for that 
which in any other case would be 
thrown by with indifference or con- 
tempt. Such is my ground of hope, 
that | shallobtain a perusal: slender, I 
do confess, yet appearing to me, such 
4) Day justify an attempt. 

lt isnow high time to introduce the 
Wramatis Persone. he first I shall 
present tomy reader, are Mr.and Mrs. 
Revel, who are in that rank of society, 
which has been pronounced the happy 
mean, as equally remote from the real 
miseries of poverty, and the factitious 
ones of wealth and high birth, ‘They had 
lad the unspeakable advantage of sen- 
sible and affectionate parents, who saw 
in its full demand, the duty ef watch- 
ug over their youth, and whose affec- 
tion tor their darling offspriag was such, 
as to make the retirement from the 
world necessary fur this purpose, no 
Sacrifice in them. From such atiec- 
Uonate guardians, they early imbibed 
principles, which as they were fostered, 
expanded into blossoms, and ripen- 
ed in their mature years, into the fruits 
of mental vigor and well directed sensi- 
bility. Their parents had been atten- 
Lveto exercive them to a discriminating 
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inspection into the wants of the poor 
around them: when the reality of the 
unenviable claim was ascertained, re- 
lief was adiministered with a bountiful 
hand. ‘Lhis rendered them beloved by 
their inferiors, as their accomplishments 
and mental acquirements enforced the 
esteem of their superiors: thus beloved 
and respected, they moved in_ their 
sphere of life a rare instance of sensibili- 
ty, distinct from the morbid sensibility 
of the novel-reader, combined with 
elevation of mind equally distinct from 
that elevation begotten from worldly 
rank, which only engenders pride and 
arrogance tn the possessor. 

A similarity of taste and feelings had 
mutually attracted them at an early 
age: amore intimate acquaintance at- 
tached theim, and the final stage was 
marriage. At their outset in life, when 
plans may be adopted, they deliberated 
on the course they should follow : with 
a just preference for the enjoyments of 
retirement, they yet saw the necessity 
of contorming 2” @ measure tothe man- 
ners of those around them; they also 
felt that society and their children had 
demands on them, which could not be 
answered, In case of withdrawing them- 
selves entirely. ‘LCheir wish therefore 
was to steer between the extremes of 
misanthropic seclusion, and its fashion- 
able opposite, which for want of aname, 
must be described bya circumlocution, 
it ts, the never being in one’s own house, 
except on one’s own night, and the be- 
ing better acquainted with the concerns 
of other people’s families than one’s own, 
This living for the sole purpose of fil- 
ling up the roll of a rout or drum-mus- 
ter, and neglect of the important duties, 
springing from the various relations of 
domestic life appeared to Mr. and Mrs, 
Revel an absurd perversion of the pur- 
poses for which their talents and situa- 
tion in life adapted them. ‘] hey there- 
fore resolved on acting so as if possible 
to reconcile their domestic satisfaction 
and employments with the maintenance 
of a polite intercourse with those in 
whose sphere they moved. 

This plan required much address and 
delicacy. ‘Lheir discernment could 
not always pass unbeeded, the follies 
and absurdities of those they conver- 
sed with, nor could their justness of 
sentiment always allow them to palliate 
what was blaine-worthy, while at the 
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same time they would put a kind con- 
struction on the errors of weakness or 
ignorance. 

Mr. Revel, though polished in his 
manners, and refined in his sentiments, 
was, notwithstanding, so tar unfashiona- 
ble as tothink, that the slang of grooms 
and training-boys, was vot oi the first 
rate interest, nor the politics of the race- 
course, so well deserving of notice as 
those of Europe, in the present interest- 
ing period of 1808. tle thought too, 
that a well supported concert, was rath- 
er more harmonious, than the yelping 
of a parcel of brutes ; and he went so 
far inthis unmanly taste, as to find more 
satisfaction in some literary discussion 
with an intelligent friend, than in the 
roaring, riotous conviviality of the he- 
roes of the bunt, whose argument ts a 
broad assertion, supported by a“ Ul 
bet ten to one upon it,” and their 
main amusement handi-capping. He 
did not think a strict attention to his 
household expenditure in any wise 
unbecoming ; nor did he, with mean 
vanity seek the coarse and servile adu- 
lation of grooms and hostlers, by lavish- 
ing his money on them. ‘That this did 
not proceed from niggardlines, was evi- 
dent from the promptitude with which 
his purse was opened at the call of in- 
digence. With respect to his trades- 

eople, his rule was, not to remain long 
in their debt: his mode of dealing was, 
ready money, or short credi!, and both in 
practice and in conversation he con- 
demned that dangerous sentiment of 
«generosity before justice” so insidious- 
ly set out by Sheridan, in his Charles 
Surface. 

In these opinions, so far as they 
concern a female, Mrs. Revel per- 
fectly coincided: while in those things, 
which particularly concern her own 
sex, her notions were as little fashion- 
able as his. She did not think crowds 
and squeezing the only objects worth 
ving for: her conduct proved this; for 
she avoided as much as possible the 
risk of suffocation or pressure; and 
was heard to express much more 
satisfaction in afire-side tete-a-tete with 
her husband. With her children her 
aim was to give them every indulgence 
in her power, so long as she observed, 
they were not made pettish or capri- 
cious thereby: against this she pro- 
vided by beginning early and accus- 
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toming them to needful restriction ; 
and her experience, she said, enabled 
her to pronounce with certainty, that 
observation in children begins much 
sooner than is generally supposed. 
Some with whom she had conversed 
on this subject, maintained, that it is 
useless, nay, lijudicious to begin to 
correct a child an any way before 
the age of four or five; as it does not 
begin to reason sooner, and that it is 
impossible otherwise to become ac- 
quainted with its natural temper. 

Lothis she replied, that restriction, 
or even correction in amuld degree will 
be sufficient, when appled while the 
passions are feeble ; that children rea- 
son sufliciently for this purpose at the 
age of eight or ten months, that if a 
good artificial temper can be put into 
the place of, or grafted on, the na- 
tural temper, it is so much the better, 
and that correction, delayed till the 
passions of the child have been 
strengthened by indulgence, becomes 
at the advanced age an arduous and 
painful struggle, in which the child, 
much as it may reason, will scarcely 
be persuaded, that parental affection 
can have any share. 

On these principles she proceeded, 
and though the eyes of her dear friends 
were open tospy out somé miserable 
ediects of such mzsconduct, they could 
hot observe any thing sufficient to fix 
blame upon: on the contrary, it was 
generally observed, that Mrs. Revel 
used less correction with her children, 
than most mothers around, while she 
possessed fully their contidence and 
atlection. 

‘Lhe offspring of this amiable couple 
were two sons and as many daugh- 
ters: the former were at an early age 
transferred to the care of the father, 
the daughters continued their studies 
under the inspection of their mother. 
Vhe opinions entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Revel on the subject of educa- 
tion were as singular and as much 
at variance with the generally received 
notions, as those on other subjects: 
but the mention of them shall be 
deferred till a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

‘Thus far we have described charac- 
ters, such, we fear, as are so rarely 
to be found, that we apprelead, we 
shall be accused of presenting, “what 
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never was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.’* 
But partiality has not blinded us to 
their defects, which originated in the In- 
firmity of human nature. In endea- 
vouring to keep the middle way, as 
they trod a narrow path, all their dis- 
cernment aided by upright intention, 
was insufficient to keep them always 
steady. ‘They would sometimes be 
burried away by complaisance to their 
euests into a participation in the tale of 
slander; would wing the shalt of ridi- 
cule, and by doing so, sometimes add 
credibility ‘to a malignant falsehood. 
Mr. Revel has been known to waste at 
a card table, or at a noisy club dinner 
the hours, he would rather have passed 
with his beioved family, where the 
scene was occasionally varied and en- 
livened by the visit of some person just- 
ty respected for talents and information, 

Mrs. Revel too on some occasions 
has been known to act at variance with 
her feelings, and in compliance with 
fashion, to crowd into argom a nuia- 
ber of people she scarcely knew by 
name, and whom she could not have 
esteemed on a more intimate acquain- 
tance: at those times too, she has been 
drawn into a style of dress, “which, 
though modest in comparison with that 
authorised by fashion, however, gave 
her pain in the reflection. 

lt must appear by this delineation, 
that while the visitors and acquaiat- 
ances of such persons were nuinerous, 
their intimates and friends must have 
been few. In those admitted to the 
latter tavoured distmetion, they re- 
quired information, mental refinement, 
benevolent feeling, and rectitude of 
principle. ‘The possessors of these 
qualifications were adinitted to the most 
winning confidence, and treated with 
respect, even though they could not 
make so elegant a bow as Mr. **** 
nor trifle away a whole evening with 
such success as Beau ****, nor dis- 
play such white teeth as Captain ****, 
if the diamond was polished, they were 
tie more pleased ; if not, they were too 
discerning to throw it away, or to un- 
dervalue it. 

_In consequence ofthis out-o’-the-way 
mode of thinking, persons were number- 
ed among their private and preferred 
Visitors, who would have been laughed 
atas odd mortals by the coterie-kings 
aid queens, Such beings would not 
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have known sequences from pair-roy- 
als, and would have been more puzzled 
to distinguish between trumps and hon. 
ours at whist, than a grey headed poli. 
tician to divide the expedient from the 
right. As to the faculty of whispering 
solt nonsense in the fair one’s ear, su 
enviable, because of the certain tntro- 
duction it furnishes to the favour of 
the fair, they were totally unqualitied 
for it, by having obstinately conceived 
and supported the notion, that conver- 
sation should be an interchange of in- 
struction, 

Their disapprobation of round 
gaines, questions aad commands, &c, 
had excited some ridicule; to them, 
they said, the sight of masters and 
misses arrived at ihe YEARS of discre- 
tion, and set down to such gaines was 
painful; but they were laughed ‘at 
tor their pains, as these sports in the 
judgment of those who practise them, 
were vastly funny, 

Inmy humbie opinion however, our 
friends were to blame for endeavouring 
to decry such amusements: for it is un- 
just to condemn a man for pursuing 
those enjoyments, which are most suit- 
ed to his taste and capacity, and in this 
case we hnow ‘* the sports of children 
satisfy the child.” 





To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


SIR, 


OUR Commercial, Reporter, for 

the month of September, has be- 
come the panegyrist of paper money, 
singing its praise above gold, even a- 
bove fine gold, and he ventures to pre- 
dict great beneiit to our trade, by a ge- 
neral circulation of paper, and asserts 
that when notes become general, guin- 
eas will bear no premium, or at most a 
very trifling one; for he says that in 
Mngland where guineas and notes are 
taken in payment without distinction, 
there is no premium on gold; but any 
persou Who has attended to our Partia- 
mentary discussions for some years 
past, must be of a different opinion, 
particularly to the report of a commit- 
tee appointed to investigate the finan- 
cial difliculties of lrelana? it appeared 
in evidence, before that comunittee, that 
2} per cent, was given in London to 
procure gold: the Uulavourabie ex 
cc¢ 











































change with foreign counfties proves 
the same fact, that’ bank of England 
notes have suffered a depreciation. 
Your Reporter adntitted that if bank 
notes are issued too largely, oe dis- 
advantage will arise to trade; but 
then he says; “ Itthe bank of lre- 
land act prudently in their issue, 
they must necessarily check the inor- 
dinate issue of private banks.” Did 
not your Reporter know, that the Di- 
reciors of the Bank of Ireland had 
acted both imprudently and improvi- 
dently? ‘The committee to whom I 
have already alluded, impute all the 
calamities of a depreciated currency to 
the conduct of the Bank Directors. 
Mr. Foster and Mr. Parnell in their 
publications upon this subject, have 
also piven them the blame. Mr. 
Parnell says, “That whilst they were 
obliged to pay their notes in specie, 
a certain degree of caution was neces- 
sary in extending their discounts, and 
it was eaiets for them to make 
their issues excessive. When this obli- 
gation to pay in specie was removed, 
they were at once relieved from a re- 
straint which they must have always 
considered as a great obstacle in the 
way of their interests; and it would 
appear from what has since taken 
place, that the liberty they acquired 
obliterated every sentiment of duty 
to the public, and gave vent only to 
such feelings and such measures as 
could only be the result of an inor- 
divate thirst for gain. ‘The depreci- 
ution of their paper cannot now be 
viewed in any other light, than asa 
work of usury. ‘lhe vielation of eve- 
ry money contract in the kingdom 
has been of no weight in the scale, 
when placed in competition with the 
five per cent to be made by accommo- 
dating the merchants of Dublia.” 

It appears then that those guarc.- 
ans of the commercial interests of Ire- 
laud, have not acted prudently, and 
we have the authority of a og Sura 
tary report, as well as Mr. Foster's 
aud Mr, Parneil’s publication, for this 
ussertion, 

if great disadvantages will arise to 
trade by an extravagant issue, which, 
as your Reporter very properly ob- 
serves, “raises the price of manufac- 
tures, and increases the expenses of 


Tiving, by enhancing the price of the 
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necessaries of life”.... Why, then, does 
le argue for an extension of paper 
credit, except upon the supposition 
that the Bank Directors will act pru- 
dently in future? But it appears that 
after their conduct -had been severely 
censured in parliament, in the early 
art of 1803, after the writings of 
ir. Boyd, Sir Francis Baring, Mr. 
Thornton and Lord King, they had 
again yielded to the temptation of 
gain, and the increase in their issue 
was no less in the short period be- 
tween February and November, than 
4,328,179. Lord King has shown that 
at the time the restriction commenced 
in 1797, the Bank of Ireland notes 
had advanced from 1.737,208, to the 
immense sum of 12,633,864, 
In February, 1803, during the same 
eriod, the English bank notes from 
11,103,880. to 16,108,560/. ‘Thus we 
see that by the act for suspending the 
payments in specie, a power has been 
given to a cmnmercial body, which is 
noteutrusted, by the constitution, even 
to the executive government: the 
whole personal property and monied 
interest of the country are comunit- 
ted to this mercantile cOmpany, not 
responsible tothe legislature, and not 
known to the constitution.  Per- 
haps your Reporter might allege that 
the quantity of the circulating medi- 
um should increase, as the industry 
wl demands of the country increase, 
‘That is granted; but there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the industry of 
Jreland has increased so much as to 
require this addition to the circulat- 
ing medium ; besides, currency is to’ 
be distinguished from capital. By 
some writers it is stated to be in the 
ratio as one to an hundred: let 2 
sum as 100 be added to the capital, 
and it will perhaps not require a 
greater sum than one to be added to 
the currency. It has been shown, 
by a superiluity of proofs, that a de- 
preciated paper-currency has been 
the cause of much distress to lretand, 
and a writer in mentioning this sub- 
ject, says, “ That it happened’ that 
the land proprietors, and the trading 
body of the province of Ulster re- 
fused to receive bank notes, and the 


consequences have been, that coin ne- 


yer ceased to circulate in that part 
of the country ; that the exchange be- 
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¢ween it and London remained fa- 
vourable ; and that its inhabitants have 
been strangers to the distresses which 
hace afficted the South” But the 
trading people of the North are ‘no 
longer, it seems, to maintain the high 
character of prudence and foresight 
which they have so long supported ; 
they are urged by writers in news- 
papers and others, to encourage the 
circulation of paper-money, to force 
trade beyond the demands which sup- 
port it; ‘promote undue speculation ; 
raise the price of manufactures ; cause 
a dearth of provisions, subject the 
ignorant and poorer classes of the 
people to the chance of forgery t ln 
such a state of things the calamities 
of this class of mankind must be in- 
conceivably great: for, as Mr. Harri- 
son very properly observes, “ Gold 
is not subject to abuses, and cannat 
be made the means of such irresisti- 
ble and irretrievable distress to indi- 
viduals like paper-money, which rests 
entirely on opinion, and which, by an 
over-strained system, may vanish as a 
shadow, and in the place of opulence 
and power, leave only the ashes of a 
rag,” 

Many of the enlightened inha- 
bitants of the town of Belfast have 
become the advocates of paper, and 
particularly the notes of a private 
bank, in their own town, although 
they made a noble stand against 
notes for along time. Why encourage 
the paper of private banks? Will they 
not increase the quantity of the circu- 
lating medium, when the country is 
aiready inundated with too great: 4 
quantity of national paper. It is true 
that the notes of private banks, being 
payable in bank of Ireland notes, may 
have some effect in checking the is- 
sue of the former; but then public 
confidence may support their paper 
until the issue of it is excessive....the 
temptation of profit having such a pow- 
erful etfect on the mind of man. 

The Belfast Bankers are mep of 
opulence and great respectability, but 
have net other private busted of great 


- respectability issued an extravagant 


quantity of their paper, and caused 
anuch embarrassment to the merchant, 
inanufacturer, and tradesmen; for al- 
tnough coniidence may support paper 
ura lume, Yet paper Cannot always sup- 


port confidence. Public credit is sus- 
picion asleep ; but when the suspicion 
is awakened, then allthe evils of too 
extensive a creditare felt, Weare told 
in this report, * that we cannot procure 
a sufficiency of guineas on any terms 
forthe general purposes of trade,” yet 
in anotner part of this report, we are 
told “that the terms or premium on 
guineas, is much less than it was for- 
merly.”’ 4f the discount is nownet much 
nore than 3 per cent, and that it was 
formerly as this report tells us, * from 
Sto 10 per cent; how then can it be 
said now that gold cannot be got-on anv 
terms? When the premium on gold 
was so high as 10 per cent, no argument 
was then made use of by the Beliast 
merchants, for the dis-use of guineas ; 
but now we must throw aside the pre- 
cious metal, when it is more easily ob- 
tained, to give room for banking mo- 
nopoly, although these same merchants 
discouraged the circulation of the notes 
of other private banks, some of them 
observing very justly, that such inord:- 
nate issues of paper, would ultimately 
injure the commercial interests of. the 
country. Surely there is a sufficiency 
of gold to answer all the purposes for 
which it is wanted, in a small district of 
the North. Lord Lauderdale is ot o- 
pinion, that the quantity of it in Lreland 
has rather increased than diminished, 
since the restriction. ‘This able politician 
in his publication, entitled “ ‘lhoughts 
on the alarming state of the circulation, 
and on the means of redressing the pe- 
cuniary grievances of Ireland,” estab- 
lished these propositions : 

1. That the ditterence existing be- 
tween the value of gold and the nation- 
al paper, arises froin the depreciation 
of the paper: 

2. ‘bbat the increase of bank paper, 
is the sole cause of its depreciation: 

3. That the reduction of the quantity 
of bank paper, is the only remedy for 
the existing evil, 

He states the amount of the bank of 
Ireland notes, at the time he wrote, to 
be 3,000,000/. that is five times the 

uantity that were in circulation before 
the restriction bill: his Lordship thinks 
that if the present excessive issues of 
paper were restricted, and the bank 
confined to a certain quantity, coin 
would again come into use. Ip my 
opinion we should epdeavour to keep 
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it in circulation inthis corner of the 
kingdom, while we have it. Our 
alarming situation has arrested the at- 
tention of many enlightened and patri- 
otic statesmen in different parts of 
the British Empire. When they have 
exposed errors, and offered many use- 
ful lessons for our instruction, shall 
we then disregard such importaut ad- 
monition, and by parting with what 
gold remains amongst us, assist In hur- 
rying on all the evils of an inordinate 
issue of paper money ? J. P. 


—- 


To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
Y inquiry respecting an Ink that 

will stand the operation of 
bieaching, through the different pro- 
cesses, when the oxy-muriatic acid is 
used, still remains without a satisfac- 
tory answer. ‘lo be complete, it must 
resist the eperation of the alkalies 
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which are used in the first processes 
of bleaching, and of the oxy-muriates, 
used in the latter stages. Y our corres- 

ondent, ‘l'yro, suggests printers’ ink, 
ft will, however, not answer, for even 
a weak alkaline solution discharges it, 
I particularly solicit practical informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Weavers are in the practice of some- 
times marking the progress of their 
work in a manner which is found to 
stand the operation of all the differ- 
ent processes of bleaching. And [ 
have understood the instrument they 
use is a piece of the grey willow, made 
black in the fire, and then dipped in 
butter. 

Might we not, from this circum- 
stance, get a hint for making a perma- 
nent ink? In this case the component 
articles appear to be carbon and oil, 
perhaps combined with the peculiar 
matter of the grey willow. 

A LINENDRAPER, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 





THE HISTORY OF HAROUN AL- 
RASCHID. 


HE name of Haroun Al-raschid 

is so familiar to most readers, that 
a compilation, purporting to relate 
the principal events of his life, might 
seem at first to require an apology. 
On perusal, however, it will be found, 
that the Haroun Al-raschid of history 
differs much from the facetious night- 
wanderer of Oriental romance, and 
that most of what is detailed of him by 
the historians of his reign, will present 
him ina point of view essentially dif- 
terent from that in which we are ac- 
customed to behold him. If we chuse 
to moralise on the matter, we may 
reflect on the falsehood of those names 
too frequently bestowed on kings, 
which may have flattered their own 
blind vanity, but have afterwards ac- 
companied their character downwards 
through time, with ali the damning ef- 
tect of sneering irony: for Al-raschid, 
or the just, seems to have been little 
deserved by this prince, who appears 
to have acted, in most instances, with 
the unfeeling caprice of a despot, and 
not with the mature deliberation: of 


—_— 


one, who strove to award to all their 
due. 

In the year of the Hegira 100, which 
answers to 718 of our era, Mahomet, 
great grandson of Abbas, the uncle of 
the impostor Mahomet, laid claim to 
the Khalifat, then in the possession of 
Omar Il. His attempt succeeded, and 
he became the founder of the Abba- 
side race, which maintained their sway 
through a series of 37 Khalifs and a 
period of nearly 500 years. 

Ilaroun Al-KRaschid was the fifth 
Khalit of this race, and succeeded 
his brother Hadi according to the ap- 
pointment of their father Mahadi. 
i his appointment seems to have been 
unpleasing to Hadi; who acted on 
every occasion toward Haroun, so as 
to testify his displeasure, and in some 
instances displayed great meanness of 
disposition. Mahadi had left to Ha- 
roun, as a pledge of the succession to 
which he had appointed him in the 
event of his brother’s death, a remark- 


ably handsome ruby set in a_ ring. 


‘This the Khalif wished much to get 
from Haroun, and sent an eunuch to 
demand it of him, Haroun was walk- 
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ing on the bank of the ‘Tigris, when 
ihe messenger came. ‘The demand 
enraged him, he reproached his bro- 
ther with injustice, in seeking to wrest 
from him the only thing of value, 
which remained to him out of his fa- 
ther’s possession, while he himself was in 
yossession of such extensive territories, 
and such vast treasures, He then pull- 
ed off the. ring, and threw it into the 
river. Haroun, after his accession to 
the Khalifat, bethought himself of 
the ring, and sent some divers to search 
where he had thrown it-in; the at- 
tempt was successful; for the first 
thing the divers met with was the 
ring ; and this was regarded as a pre- 
cage of good fortune in his ensuing 
feign. 

Hadi did not confine himself to those 
petty mortifications of his brother; he 
endeavoured to set aside his father’s 
appointment relative to Haroun, and 
substitute his own son Giafar; but 
death put an end to all his plans, about 
five months afterthe transaction of the 
ring. After his death, Giafar made 
some efforts to obtain the grey but 
the party of Haroun proved so formi- 
dable, that he thought it advisable to 
vield his pretensions with the best 
grace he could, and Haroun quietly 
ascended the throne, itn the year of 
the Hegira, 170. While in a private 
station, and exposed to danger as well 
as mortifications from his brother, 
Haroun had vowed a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, in case he should be delivered 
from his difficulties. After he had ob- 
tained the supreme power, he consult- 
ed with his courtiers on the propriety 
of adhering to his vow; they unant- 
inously declared it not binding on him. 
The doctors of. their law being con- 
sulted, were as unanimous in maintain- 
ing the opposite opinion; he bowed 
to the decision of the latter, and set 
out on foot from Bagdad in the year of 
thellegira, 179. Particular attention was 
paid to the accommodation of the noble 
pigriin, and it issaid, that the roads 
were strewn with tapestry, and the 
most valuable stuffs. A person at- 
’ tended as he was, and protected from 
all the difficulties and distresses of tie 
Journey, can scarcely be said to have 
travelled asa pilgrim; and in fact his 
pilgrimage is unmarked by a single 
incident or circuimstance worth no- 
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tice, if we except his meeting with 
Ben Adhem, whose character and per-. 
formances, as a pilgrim, form a singular 
contrast to those of Haroun. From 
his earliest youth he had devoted him- 
self to religious pursuits, and at 
the proper age enrolled himself among 
‘he Sofis, or religious, under the direc- 
tion of Fodhail at Mecea. He un- 
dertook to perform his pilgrimage 
thither, under a vow of passing the 
desert alone, and without any store 
of provisions, making a thousand genu- 
flexions at the end of every mile. This 


journey, it issaid, occupied him twelve 


years, during which time, the Arab 
historians say, he was often tempted 
by evil spirits. 

The Khalif, on their meeting, sa- 
luted him, and asked how he did. 
Adhem’s reply was an Arabic quota- 
tion to the following effect... 

* With worldly rags we eke Religion’s 
garb; 

Vain toil! which only to destroy it tends ! 

Happy, whose waster is the Almighty 
God, 


Whose worlkily mammon makes him 

heavenly friends !” 

Mecca,’ whither the Khalif was pro- 
ceeding, is situated in the midst of an 
extensive stony plain, which is bound- 
ed at the distance of about three miles 
by some mountains, in which a grotto 
named from Eve, attracts the reve- 
rence of the Mussulmen. ‘There is 
another mountain to the South of it, 
where Mahomet hid himself when he 
had been driven out of Mecca, and 
had resolved on fixing himself at Me- 
dina, whence came the @wra of the 
Hegira, or flight, dated from this time. 

All Mussuimen are bound to visit 
this city once in their lives, either 
in Pou or by proxy: and the princi- 
pal objects of their reverence are the 
Caabab, or square building, supposed 
to have been built by Abraham, the 
Zevnezem, or the well shown by the 
angel to Hagar in the wilderness, and 
the black Stone. 

‘The Khalif in due order approached 
the Caabah on his knees, (eed the 
threshold under which was buried a 
fragment of the revered black Stone, 
drank abundantly of the Zenezem, 
which imparts wisdom, wit, valour, 
and every desirable qualification to 
those who drink plentiiully, and most 
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reverently kissed a thousand times 
the wondrous Stone, which has the 
quality of swimming in water, sas 
sumetimes it is so heavy as to be 
immoveable by the united force of 
men and beasts; he was the last 
Khalif who performed these holy 
rites, 

Haroun, before his departure, had 
taken the illustrious family of the Bar- 
mecides under his patronage. Abu Ali 
Jahia, who had been his preceptor, 
was endowed with every civil and 
military qualification. His four sons 
were equally conspicuous for virtues 
and talents. Jahia, the father, was 
appointed Vizir, and Giatar, who 
appears to have been the eldest son, 
was chosen to the confidential post 
of instructor and governor of the 
young Khalif Almamon, the second 
son of Haroun, whom in a manper si- 
milar to that in which bimself had 
been appointed by his father Mahadi, 
he ordered to be recognized as even- 
tual successor of his eldest son, 
Mohammed, afterwards named Al- 
amin, 

The Grecian empire, which was 


about this time under the Sway of 


the empress Irene, was tributary to 
the Khalifate: but Irene having been 
dethroned, ber successor Nicephorus 
thought it unbecoming his dignity to 
pay this tribute, or perhaps conceived, 
that the refusal to pay it would pro- 
cure pepularity for him among his 
subjects, or still more probably, mo- 
ved thereto by unprincipled folly. 
His method of declaring his iten- 
tions, displaved braggart insolence: he 
sent a positive refusal of the tribute, 
in pluce of which he presented by 
embassadors sent for the purpose, some 
swords. Haroun cut them intwo with 
his own sword in their presence with 
the greatest ease, thus showing how 
little he regarded this covered decla- 
ration of war, and without awaiting an 
open avowal of what was plainly in- 
tended, he flew like an eagle to the 
gates of Constantinople, and took the 
city of Heraclea. Not content with 
this he assaulted the emptre in various 
parts, until he compelled Nicephorus 
to sue in the most abject. terms for 
a peace, which he forced him to pur- 
chase at a very dearrate. He turn- 
ed his arms against Egypt, which 


he subdued: he was induced to this 
from an abhorrence of the pride and 
blasphemy of the King of Egypt, who 
commanded his subjects to look on 
him as their master and their God, 
In contrast to this, Haroun resolved 
on appointing the meanest of his slaves 
as governor of that country. He 
chose for this purpose one Hozaib, an 
Ethiopian, in proof of whose igno- 
rance and stupidity the following anec- 
dote is related. The Egyptians com- 

lained to him of a heavy loss they 
had suffered in their cotton, which had 
been usually sown on the banks of 
the Nile, and at this time had beea 
carried away by an unexpected flood, 
“Well,” said he, “why did you not 
sow wool?” Most of the transactions 
of this prince, whether foreign or 
domestic, beneficent or vindictive,mark 
the impetuosity, precipitancy and 
caprice observable in the conduct of 
almost all, who have been cursed with 
the gift of despotic power. His wars 
were begun on slight provocations, 
entered on with haste, and brought 
to a precipitate conclusion. His be- 
nefits were given profusely: good sense 
was often seen to guide his conduct 
and answers, while at other times he 
seems the sport of the most infernal 
passions. Ot prudence, the following is 
an instance: Hisson Amin demanded 
the punishment of a man, who had spo- 
ken disrespectfully of his mother: the 
Khalif, having weighed the matter, 
replied, “My son, | advise you to 
pardon the man: this would be the 
action, as it is the duty of a great 
prince: but if you cannot repress your 
desire of revenge, do you say as 
much evilof his mother, as he has of 
yours.” 

But this period of his reign is indeli- 

bly disgraced by an act of the most cas 
yricious cruelty ; an act, in which ne 
mits were set to his rage ; but the ia- 
nocentand the guilty alike involved in 
destruction stand recorded in history, 
as an instance of the effects of despotic 
power, in aggravating the evil disposi- 
tions of man. 

An offence of the most venial kind, 
if indeed it could be calied an offence, 
was committed: and this, which should 
have been pardoned, was visited with 
the most dreadful punishment extended 
even to those, who knew not of the ot 
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fence ; and what brings Al-Raschid un- 
der heavier condemnation is, that his 
repentance is no where recorded, The 
transaction shall speak for itself, and 
perhaps will set forth the injustice and 
cruelty of the Khalif more strongly, 
than anv comment however forcible. 
Giafar, one of the four sons of Jahia 
Ben Barmek, was the chief favourite of 
Haroun ; he was raised by him tothe 
dignity of Vizir, and not only possessed 
the influence consequent on the post, 
but was able to resign the post in favour 
of one of his brothers, and still main- 
tain his influence with the Khalif. Of 
his power there isa striking proof in 
the following occurrence, Abdalma- 
lek Haschemiwas a near relation to the 
Khalif, but not in the enjoyment of his 
favour, he applied to Giatar, lament- 
ing his loss of the Khalif’s favour, that 
he was deeply in debt tg some who 
were pfessing him for a payment he 
was unable to make, and that -his son, 
now grown up, had no employment a- 
bout the court. Giafar having heard 
his complaints, assured him, that the 
Khalifshould thenceforward behold him 
with favour, pay his debts, and give his 
daughter in marriage to Abdalmalek’s 
son, with the government of Egypt as 
her dowry. One who heard these pro- 
mises, thought them so far beyond his 
power, great as it was known to be, as 
to suppose he had heated himself 
with wine, and that when he cooled, 
they would be forgotten: but to the 
surprize of all on the following day, 
Haroun publicly declared, that ihe 
would punctually perform every thing, 
that had been promised in his naine. 
Nor was this more than was due to Gi- 
afar for his past faithful and zealous ser- 
vices, as 2 minister: although his mer- 
its inthis way, seem to have been com- 
paratively small, when compared with 
the exercise of his superior understand- 
ing and penetration in cases requiring 
the greatest promptitude and presence 
of mind. An instance of this is on re- 
cord, which at once displays the strangé 
inconsistency of Liaroun, the despotism 
of his power, and Giafar’s presence of 
mind, A Jewisa astrologer, had pre- 
dicted, that Haroun should die in the 
following year: Giafar found the prince 
in deep melancholy on. having heard 
the prediction, and haying sent for the 
Jew iminediately, lie asked bim what 
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he thought as to the length of his own 
life? The Jew replied, that his horoscope 
portended a long life. Giafar advised 
the khalif to va the immediate ex- 
ecution of the Jew: the order was 
promptly performed, and the Khalif 
restored to peace of mind, The many 
great services performed by Giafar tor 
the Khalif should have commanded 
some return; but the relief this last 
must have brought to his mind, when 
labouring under the pain of fear and 
dejection, we might expect to find re- 
paid inthe most grateful manner, and 
a lively affection to take possession of 
the khalif’s heart, so as to exclude 
every unkind thought. 

Far different was the return. Giafar 
together with his other qualifications, pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree, the graces 
of conversation: Haroun had therefined 
taste that-can prize and enjoy those gra- 
ces > he of course devoted much of his 
leisure to this enjoyment. His favou- 
rite sister was Abassa, | whose society 
he was desirous of enjoying at the same 
tune ; but the customs of the Persians, 
enjoining the strictest retirement on the 
females, and making them inaccessible 
to any males, except their nearest rela- 
tions, made this impracticable. ‘To 
gratify two Wishes equally strong, he 
resolved on giving his sister in marriage 
toGuatar, that so he might without in- 
terruption enjoy the society of both, 
In the true spirit however, of one, who 
consults his own gratification only, he 
subjected their union to the painful con- 
dition of their strictly abstaining from 
every intercourse, except what might 
take place in his presence. Giafar and 
Abassa were both beautiful and young ; 
ardent and mutual love was the neces- 
sary consequence of free intercourse 
between them: and Jove trmumphed 
over their prudenge and broke through 
the painful condition, Abassa became 
amotiher; but the child was conveyed 
awav so secretly, that Haroun was igno- 
rant of the whole transaction, till inform- 
ed by a pertidious slave. Haroun made 
the necessary inquiries, and when he 
was fully televised, he resolved_on des- 
troying Gtafar, and not content with 
that, he resolved to destroy his family 
aod relations, numerous as they were. 

‘Vhe Arabian historian of the Barme- 
cides, according to the superstition o7 
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relates, that Giafar, designing, a little 
before he was surprized by deata to vie 
sitthe Khali, consuited his ephcme- 
rides for a favourable time. ie was 
then in his own house, which was situate 
on the banks of the ‘ligris; and wihiie 
he was engaged in calculation, a Mian, 
who did not see him, passing by i a 
boat, recited sone Arabic verses to the 
following purpose. 

Man seeks to slars for guidance on his 

way 5 
Their rule 1s God, whose will must ever 
sway. 
Giafar on hearing these words threw 
his ephemerides and astroiabe to tue 
ground and mounted jis horse to vo 
to the palace, where he was shortly 
afler put to death. In considering 
this dismal tragedy we shall search i 
vain for any extenuating circum- 
stance : Haroun was acquuinted with the 
birth of Giatar’s child betore he set out 
on his pilgrimage, and on his arrival 
at Mecea, whither he was informed it 
had been conveyed, he searched for it, 
but fortunately in vain, as it had been 
sent away into Remen.* On his re- 
turn trom pilgrimage he wentto Anbar, 
whether Giatar accompanied him, and 
immediately on his arrival, dispatch- 
ed a messenger secretly to bagdat 
with orders to have the Barmecides, 
Jahia, the father of Giafar, and his 
three sons thrown into prison. ‘This 
order Was executed without the know- 
ledge of Giatar, on whom Haroun in 
the mean time javished more than ordi- 
nary caresses, At last, on the first day 
of the month, Sefer, in the year 187 
of the Hegira, Haroun commanded 
one of his officers, named Jasser, to 
bring him the head oft Giatar. ‘The 
officer entered Giatar’s house, and in 
a rude manner signified to bim the 
Khalit’s order.‘ Keturn,” said Gia- 
far, without showing any eimotion, 
eaews:-.Ser2 == = oe — 
* Or Arabia telix. 

* The account given by Abulfarage of 
thiswhole transaction, as well es uwiany 
other particulars of the Kfalit’s conduct, 
differs trom what is related above, He says 
Ciatar had twins by Abassa: that Haroun 
bud Abassa thrown alive into a well, and 
when he seat for, and had louked at the 
twins, he burst into tears, aad ordercd 
them alsutuv be thrown milo toe well, 
which wag then stopped up. 
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‘‘ perhaps Haroun has given this or- 
der while heated with wine: tell him 
you have executed his command: if 
ae repent, I shall save my lie; if 
not, my head is always ready.” 

Jasser not being quite content with 
this expedient, Giaier went with hin 
to the door of the Khalit’s apartment, 
and said to him, “Go in, and tell 
him, you have brought my head, but 
have leit it outside,” Jassa did so; 
but as soon as he had said se, the 
Khalif ordered him to bring the head 
quickly into his presence: on this 
tue Oilicer went out, and cut off 
the head of Gnuafar, which he threw 
at the teet of the hiualif. 

‘Lhis bloody scene was no sooner 
finished, than he ordered Jasser to cail 
cerlaia persons, whom he named. 
Jasser obeyed; when they entered, 
Haroun said to them, * cut of that 
mav’shead: for I cannot bear the mur- 
dever of Giafar in my presence.” 

‘Lhus perished, by the most ca- 
pricious cruelty, a man, who was the 
ornament and idol of his age. Of his 
generosity there is a pleasing trait 
on record, A person presented to hin 
for sale a female slave, whem Giaiag 
fuund so attractive, that he gave at 
once the price demanded for her, 
which was 40 000, crowns. The girl 
seemed to feel much anguish, and, 
ia a Volce expressive of the agony 
sie suifered, ‘do you not,” said she to 
the person who was selling her, ‘ do 
you hot remember the promise you 
sv citen made, that you would never sell 
me.” Giatar, instantly on hearing 
this pathetic appeal, said to the seller, 
‘* Bring me evidence, that this girl is 
tree and that you bave married her, 
and | shath bestow on you the mo- 
uey | have vow given you.” 

fhe memory of tie tamily thus 
crueily cut ofl, was dear to the people, 
and the conviction of this, urged Har- 
oun to the puerile revenge of making 
it death for any person to mention 
them in any manner whatsoever. One 
person, aa old man, named Mondir, 
Was found courageous enough to des- 
pise this threat, and was in the habit 
vf tahing his station daily on a small 
eminence before one of the ruined 
houses ofthe family. ‘There, as trom 
a rostrum, he entertained the pas- 
ovngers with details of the worthy 
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actions of thesé nobles, and formally 
delivered their panegyric. ‘The Kha- 
lif, on information of this boldness, 
ordered the man to be brought be- 
fore him, and sentenced him to death. 
Mondir received his sentence with 
apparent satisfaction, and only begged 
the favour of being permitted to speak 
two words before his execution. 

This favour was granted to him; 
but the two words extended into a 
long discourse, in which he extolled 
the obligations he owed to the Bar- 
mecides with such force of eloquence, 
that the Khalif, who had heard him 
at first with impatience, was moved, 
and not only gave him his life, but 
yresented him with a gold plate froin 
fis table. Mondir, on receiving this 
valuable gift, bowed himself to the 
ground before the Khalif according 
to custom, saying, however, ‘Here is 
an additional favour l owe the Barme- 
cides”’, 

Before this time Haroun had decla- 
red his eldest son Mohammid Al-amin 
his successor ; and now he appointed his 
second son Al-mamon successor to him. 

In 192 of the Hegira he was at Rac- 
cah in Mesopotamia, where he was em- 
wegen in preparing to suppress a rebel- 

ion, that had been excited in that neigh- 
bourhood. Here he was very much a- 
larmed by a dream, in which he thought 
he saw a hand, which held above his 
head a handful of red earth, and, at the 
same time, that he heard the voice of 
soine one distinctly pronounce the fol- 
lowing words, ‘this is the earth, in 
vhich Haroun shall be buried;” that he 
thereupon asked, where the burial- 
place should be, and that the same voice 
apswered, ‘at Thous’”’. 

Haroun awoke very much terrified 
by this dream, and fell into profound 
melancholy : His physician, Gabriel, 
a christian by profession, perceived it, 
and asked the cause. The Khalif re- 
counted to him the substance of the 
dream ; the physician told him what is 
usual in such cases, that dreams are but 
fancies produced by the fumes, which 
the humours of the body send to the 
brain, that.there was no necessity for 
distressing his mind, and that the anw- 
lety occasioned by the preparations he 
Was ne, to suppress the rebellion, 
contributed to this fancy: and he pre- 
scribed diversions as the best means for 
dissipating this uneasiness. 

BELPAST MAG. NO. IIL. 
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The Khalif in compliance with this 
advice, ordered a magnificent festival 
which was continued for some days, and 
thus got rid ot his melancholy, At the 
conclusion of the festival, he put nim- 
self at the bead of his army, and had 
arrived in the province of Giorgian, 
when he was attacked by a sickness 
which at first seemed trifling. 

As the country of Giorgian was 
somewhat troubled, he resolved to pass 
to the province of Khorasan, that he 
might enjoy the repose, his situation 
required, When he arrived at a place 
called Thous, feeling his malady en- 
crease, he sent forGabriel, andreminded 
him ot what he hadtold himat Raccah. 
“Well’continued he “ we are now at the 
Thous, where | shall be interred: send 
one of my eunuchs to look for a hand- 
ful of the earth from some place round 
the town.” His confidential eunuch 
Mesrour, went tor some, and presented 
it, red as it was with his arm half strip- 
ped. Haroun no sooner saw it, than he 
exclaimed, ‘* there is the earth, and 
therethe very arm | saw in my dream,” 
Terror seized his mind immediately, 
and he expired three days after. 

‘Thus died aman, through fear of 
death, which he had often confionted 
in the field, during a life chequered 
with inconsistencies. He was deeply 
versed in learning and the sciences, yet 
absurdly addicted to judicial astrology. 
He cultivated his mind, and was a pa- 
tron of learned men ; yet was ferocious 
and tyrannical. He selected men of 
learning for his advisers, in ttreir res- 
pective departments, and even prescrib- 
ed to them with judgment the manner 
in which they should pags their ac 
vice. As to Asmai, a celebrated doce 
tor of the law, he said, ‘‘ do not instruct 
me in public; nor be too pressing 
with your advice in private : in general 
wait for my asking it, and be satisfied 
with a brief precise answer to my 
questions. Beware of attempting to 
obtain any influence over me with the 
view of acquiring authority,” &c, 

Yet his conduct proves his wisdom 
to have been merely the wisdom of 
words, too light to resist the téinpest 
of his passions, and while bis showy 
qualifications have given a semblance 
of foundation fer his panegyrists, those 
who look beyond the surtace of things, 
will stamp his conduct with decided 
reprobation. 
pd 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE PRI- 
VATE LIFE OF MONSIEUR DE LA 
FAYETTE. 

VENXHIS amiable man, and celebrated 

character is: about fifty-four, or 
five years ofage. He went extremely 
young to America, and his actions have 
ever been influenced by the purest love 
of freedom, and pubiie good. Bene- 
volence is the |eadiny traitin his charac- 
ter: Ins cultivated mind embraces all 
ranks and sects in its range. His pub- 
lic life is well Known. ‘The latter part 
of his time has been divided between 
the dungeons of Germany, and com- 
rlete retirement in France. Five years 
M. de La Fayette languished in prison. 
A young lad during that time was his 
faithful companion and attendant. He 
never Jeft the master whom he loved, 
and he is now rewarded by a happy 
and easy life, the friendship of the fami- 
ly, arid the esteem of ail who know of his 
excellent conduct. Madam de LaFay- 
ette and two daughters joined the un- 
happy general in his prison, about the 
middle period of his continement, She 
had tound the kinperor of Germany in- 
evorable to her entreaties, and alli that 
herself and children coyld obtain was 
permission to share in the captivity of 
u beloved husband and parent. Ma- 
dam de La Fayette’s health sufiered 
much, and never entirely was restored 
froin the effects of this painful contine- 
ment. On Bonaparte’s accession to 
sower, it is but just to m ntion, that 
le desired and obtained the liberation 
of M. de La Fayette. ‘Lhis atfection- 
ate tamily returned to France. An 
estate of AMadam’s was all that remain- 
ed: it is situated thirty miles from Pa- 
ris, in a fertile corn country. Here M. 
de La Fayette returned, and in the 
widst of domestic happiness, in the pur- 
suits of agriculture, and in the enjoy- 
ment of a select library, and such socie- 
ty as the country afforded, he has since 
‘“held the noiseless tenor of his way.” 
tle has one son, an amiable young man 
who is married, and inthe army. One 
of his daughters was also married previ- 
ous to the year 1802. ‘Lhe most per- 
fect concord reigns through the family; 
but it has lately sustained a severe loss 
to its happiness by the death of Madam 
La Fayeite, She was an heiress, and of 
the Noailles family, one of the first in 
france. Her sufferings bad not abated 


the vivacitv of her mind, and she de. 
tailed herad ventures through Germany, 
her interviews with the Emperor, and 
her subsequent miseries and privations, 
with great animation and good temper, 
‘Their establishment in the country was 
at once suitable to their change of situ- 


_ation, and every way befitting a private 


gentleman, Plenty crowned their board, 
aud a happy union of amusement and 
useful employment charmed away their 
time. M.de La Fayette had lost all 
his own fortune by the revolution, nor 
could he ever obtain restitution or re- 
dress. Me was coldly looked on by 
the present government, and though he 
acknowledged with gratitude that Bo- 
naparte’s interposition had procured 
him liberty, yet he did not scruple to 
address a very spirited letter to him on 
the subject of bis Consulship for life. 
As might be expected, it had ne effects, 
and received no answer.. M.de La 
I ayette latterly estranged himself from 
Paris antirely, never visited the theatre, 
and Jamented in his retirement over the 
lost liberties of his country. He was 
drawn from it in 1802 by the voice of 
friendship. He came up to town to 
meet Mr. Fox. ‘These two illustrious 
men had been acquainted in youth. 
They had net met for nineteen years. 
It cau be easily imagined that with so 
much sensibility, and goodness in both, 
the interview was warm and atlecting. 
‘Lie tears that were shed seemed omin- 
ous- that they were to meet ne more, 
Mr. Fox, Mrs. Fox, general Fitzpat- 
rick, and two of Mr. Foy’s friends, pas- 
sed a week at M. de La bayette’s cha- 
teau. It is of very singular appearance, 
having something of Moorish towers, a 
large gateway, and a fosse nearly filled 
up. It is commodious and pleasant, 
without the grandeur of a more exten- 
sive building. - An adjoining wood is 
very beautiful, and according to the 
ancient mode divided into transverse 
allies, which are, however, very agree- 
able, both for shade, for shelter and tor 
meditation. M. de La Fayette’s li- 
brary, though small, is beautifully fit- 
ted up, and is ornamented with the 
busts of all the distinguished characters 
of the American revolution.....Wash- 
ington, Franklin, &c. It is a pleas- 
ing memorial, that this excellent 
man’s labours in the cause of liberty 
have not been altogether fruitless. 
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The active part he took in the Ameri- 
can revolution was very conducive to 
its final success. Without lrench aid, 
the Americans could not have accom- 
plished their freedom, da procuring 
it for them, M. de La Fayette was high- 
ly instrumental. 

“ How varied and chequered is, the 
life of some men! That of M, de La 
Kavette has been remarkably so, 
Early in life, a youthful warrior, amidst 
a rude people struggling for freedom; 
afterwards the idol of the French na- 
tion, the friend to monarchy and ration- 


Detached Anectodes, Ke. 
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al reform: a general at the head of 
armies: a prisoner m the dungeon ef 
a despot, , Finally a private gentleman, 
an agriculturist and a benevolent iriend 
to his neighbourhood: there are few so 
distinguished, with so little of fault; 
few, so having sulfered, with so little 
asperity ;. few so. capable of withdraw- 
ing with unclouded temper to private 
lite; few se divested ot sordid or inter- 
ested motives, and not ene more esti- 
mable as a triend, more amiable as hus- 
band, father, aud master of a family. 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES, &c. 


,  —_ ____.__| 


OLD FASHIONED BOUTS RIMFZ. 
ORD Rivers, who was beheaded at 
Pomfret, by order of the tyrant 
Richard, was a man of taste and ittera- 
ture inhis day. Among his productions, 
ove isa translation of the moral pro 
verbs of Christian of Pise ; which work 
he turned into a poem of three bun- 
dred lines, the greatest part of which 
he contrived to terminate with the let- 
ter £; a striking instance of ill applied 
application, and of tbe false taste with 
which that age was infected. ‘ihe fol- 
lowing lines which are its conclusion 
nay serve as a specimen : 
Of these sayynges Cristyne was the auc- 
toresse, 
Which io makyn had such intelligence, 
‘That therefore she was mireur and mai- 
tresse, ¢ 
Her works testifie the experience, 
In Frenssh language was written this 
sentence, - 
And thus englished doth hit rehearse, 
Antoin Wideyille therle Ryvers, 
‘To this Caxton the printer adds afew 
lines in the same style. 
(io thou litil quayer and recommaund me 
Unto the good grace of my special Lorde, 
Therle Ryveris, fur | have emprinted the, 
At his commandement, following every 
worde 
llis copie, as his secretary can recorde 
At Westmenstre, of Feverer the xv. daye, 
And of Kind Edwarde the xvii. year vraye. 
Emprinted by caxronr, 
In Feverer the cold season, 


THE FITZGERALD FAMILY. 
Genealogists say thaf the fainily of 
Fitzgerald descended from the dukes 
of Tuscany, who in the reign of King 


Alfred settled in England, and from 
thence transplanted themselves to 
Ireland. ‘lo this the earl of Surry 
seeins to allude in his verses on the 
fair Geraldine, generally supposed to 
have beew one of the daughters of 
Gerald. Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare; 
when he says: 

From Tuscany came my Ladies worthy 

race, 


ORIGIN OF THE ORDER OF THE 
GARTER. 

In Rastel’s Chronicle, lib. vr. under 
the life of Edward II. is the tollowing 
curious passage. ‘About the nine- 
teenth yere of this kynge, he made a 
solempne feast at Wyndesore, anda 
hi justes and turnament, where he 
devysed, and perfected substanegally, 
the order of the knyghtes ot the garter; 
howe be it, some aiferme that this order 
began fyrete by kynge Rycharde, Cure 
d= Lyon, at the sege of the citye of 
Acres; wher in his great necessitie, there 
were but twenty-six Knyghtes that 
fyrmly and surely abode by the kynge ; 
where he caused them all to wear 
thonges of blew leather about their 
legges. And afterwarde they were 
calied the knyghtes of the blew 
thonge. 


ANECDOTE RELATIVE TO THE BATTLE 
OF POTCTIERS. 

The following Anecdote relative to 
the taking of John, king of France, at 
the Battle of Poictiers, is tahen from 
ove of the Harleian manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 

‘Sit Howell ap Fywall, ap Griffith, 
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ap Howell, ap Meredith, ap Einion, 
apGwgan, ap Meredith Goch, ap 
Cothwyn, ap ‘langno, called Sir 
Howell y Fywall, or Sir Howell Pole- 
axe, trom his constant nghting with 
that warlike instrument. It is said he 
dismounted the French king, cutting 
off his horse’s head at one blow with 
his battle-axe, anu took him prisoner ; 
asia trophy of which victory, itis said, 
that he bore the arms of France, with 
a battle-axe in bend sinister, argent. 

It is alsorecorded, that as a memorial 
of this gallant action, he received in gift, 
from the lack Lrince, the constable- 
ship ot Criketh castle, and other things 
in North Wales, also the rent of Dee- 
mills, in Chester; and besides these, a 
mess of meat to be served before his 
battle-axe or partisan for ever, in per- 

xetual inemory of his good service. 
[his mess was afterwards carried down 
to be given to ihe poor, and had eight 
veomer attendants tound at the king’s 
charge , which were afterwards cailed 
yeomen of the crown, who had eight 
pene e per day, and lasted till the e- 
ginning of queen Elizabeth’s reign, 


The following account of the retirement 
of Charles, V. in the monastery of 
St. Jusie, given by one of the monks, 
may serve as acurious contrast to 
the high wrought description of the 
Scotch historian. 


There is the melancholy solitude 
where that monarch become imbecile 
and devout, passed his days tn winding 
up clocks, in teizing the friars, in 

iving himself the discipline, in daub- 
ing the walls of his cell with scraps on 
predestination and grace, in stunning 
himself with reflecting on the abandon- 


ment of all his crowns, and in repent- 
ing. There he performed the farce of 
his own burial, put himself in a coffin, 
rung for himself the de profundis and 
shewed ali the follies of a distempered 
brain. One day when he went in his 
turn to wake the novices, at the hour 
of matins, one of them whom he shook 
too violently cried out, “ Hast thou 
not troubled the repose of the world 
long enough, without coming to dis- 
turo that of peaceable men who have 
forsaken it.” 
GANGANELLI. 

This prelate, after he was elected to 
the popedom, used to retire with an 
old convent friend of his, Father F'ran- 
cis, into a bower sequestered from 
the eye of curiosity; here the cloister 
anecdotes amused them, and they 
seemed ina state of perfect equality, 
One day the Pope viewing him, re- 

eated twice these words, ‘* He has 
Lent his garb and is happier than | who 
wearthetiara, It was decreed | should 
be a Pope, and I much fear”....here he 
paused,....f however we must submit 
to the willof God.” 
NEW DUTIES FOR OLD OFFICERS. 

When Gabrielli, the celebrated sing- 
er, was at Milan, the Empress of Ger- 
many wished to engage her to sing in 
her court. ‘The salary she demanded 
was 7000 rubles, (about 1500/.) a year, 
besides a house and carriage; nor 
would she relax the least article of the 
sum. They remonstrated with her on 
the unreasonableness of so enormous a 
salary, and to induce her to diminish 
it, intormed her that a field-marshal had 
no more. ‘If that be the case,” said she, 
“ | would advise her majesty to make 
one of her field-imarshals sing.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


INSCRIPTION 


FOR AN INTENDED MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY 
OF J. CAMPBELL, OF BELFAST, MERCHANT... 
piep 1804, acep 73. 


TIS not the heap of dust this tomb con- 
tains, 
This wreck of nature forms not—bhis re. 
mains, 
But truth, and worth, plain, simple and 
| sincere, 


By friends long felt, now hallowed by their 
tear: 
And manners mild, affectionate, and kind, 
A faithfal mirror of the candid mind, 
Temperate and prudent, regular and just; 
His guardian care still active to its trust. 
Sparing in words, and speaking in the deed, 
No narrow sect pal’d in his christian creed. 
Deed without show, his evangelic plan, 
He worshipp’d God, by doing good to mane 
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In peace, he pass’d his rev’rend length of 
days, 

Nor courted, nor contemn’d the public 
praise: 

But memory,, careful of the good man’s 
fame, 

Acivic wreath here¢wines around his name, 

And still, ia death, that fond affection 
bears, 

Which grac’d his life, aud crown’d his 
silver hairs, 

Tuese, the remains that burst the narrow 


room, 
Live, and come forth, from Campbell’s 
humble tomb, X. 


—— 


THE POET’S COPMPLAINT. 


THOU lazy Limmer ca’d the Muse, 
Why thus thy helpin’ han’ retuse ; 
I’ve mind thee sarely to abuse, 
For causin me sic thinkin’. 
When thou couldst a’ my passions rouse, 
And gie me verses clinkin. 


lve studied now this hour, and mair, 

Till baith my een, and head are sair, 

For twa three lines, w? a’ my lair, 
Backet wi’ a’ my trouble; 

When thou coldst gie us many mair, 
Tho’ three times three were double, 


Your favourite Burns long sine is dead, 
And laid aside his oaten reed: 
Come then and raise me im his stead, 
For great is my ambition 
To rhyme as sweet to a’ wha read, 
As Robin’s good edition, 
Gin thee wouldst tak me for thy son, 
I'd gie the lads and lassies fun, 
And gar them laugh, as sure’s a gun, 
Come try, you’ll see me show it, 
jut I maun quat whar I begun; 
A broken. hearted Poet. 





LA NYMPHE SOLITAIRE. 
ZEPHYR’S TALE TO FLORA. 


*TWAS ina wild-sequester’d glade, 
Where human footsteps never trod, 

A wimpling brook in murmurs stray’d, 
Soft winding o’er the grassy sod. 


Beneath its bank a Nayad fair 
Had fram’d with curicus art a bower, 
Had gemm’d it round with crystals rare, 
And deck’d it o’er with many a flower. 


Hers was the task, with gentle care 
To raise each drooping flowret’s head, 
Or fan with dews the scorching air, 
That hover’d round her parent bed. 


Or when the last red tiuge of Jight 

Still linger’d on the western sky, 
To tune her shell, she’d oft delight, 
In tones of sweetest pielody. 
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That potent shell, so sweet, sg clear, 
Has often stopp’d my devio ght, . 
Has drawn the lonely spirit near, ° 

And charm’d the shadowy train of night. 


But tangled brake, nor silent grove, 
Nor distant deli, nor hidden bower, 

Evade the piercing glance of Love, 
All, all, confess his subtle power, 


’T was on a sultry summer’s day, 
When scarce a murmur fill’d the gale, 
Save where from some lone, shady spray, 
The linnet told her plaintive tale. 


A mountain god, all faint with heat, 
Liad wander’d to the streamlet’s side, 

And charmed with the cool retreat, 
Had stopp’d to bathe beneath its tide. 


Each youthful grace adorn’d his mien, 
Flash’d in his cheek and till’d his eye, 

And many an Oread nymph, in vain 
For him had breath’d a tender sigh. 


His amber locks in curling rings, 
Aroutid his graceful shoulders hung, 
Light dane’d his starry-spangled wings, 
And thousand odours round them flung. 


Aside he throws his air-wove vest, 
When straight the Nayad rose to view, 
Soft glittering on whose snowy breast 
Shone trembling drops of pearly dew. 


Just then my foe*, the tyrant love, 
Cane, on a sun-beam, flutt’ring by, 

Trembling I sought the distant grove, 
Nor longer dar’d to hover nigh. 


* Vide Alphieri’s ** quarrel of Zephyr and Love.” 





C ANZONET. 


ONE summer’s even as Fancy sat, 
In Tempé’s sunny vale, 

The wood uymphs gather’d round her seat, 
To hear her witching tale, 


Such soul-entrancing words she spoke, 
That love stule softly nigh, 

And pity peep’d from forth an eak, 
And grief forgot to sigh. 

The timid Nayads cluster’d round, 
And Hope, delusive maid, 

With op’ning dewy rose-buds crown’d, 
Sat smiling in the shade. 


Love wond’ring, heard the magic strain, 
And threw his arrows down, 

Tothee, he cried, ] owe my reign, 
From thee I hold my crowa. - 





THE SECOND IDYLLION OF BION, 
IMITATED. 


A SPORTIVE boy one morning stray’d, 
With bow in hand across the glade, 
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in quest of feather’d game, 
When Capid chancing to alight, 
To plume bis wings and ease his flight, 
tnvites the archer’s aim. 
He views the God with eager eyes, 
Already marks him as his prize, 
And bends his vielding bow; 
Bat vainly flies the shaft....for still 
The wary urchin mocks his skill, 
And ’scapes the threat’ned blow. 


Again he tries, and yet agnin, 

But all his efforts are in vain, 
Unheeded falls each dart ; 

At length he breaks his bow thro’ rage, 

Anil quits the grove to seek the sage, 
From whom he learn’d the art. 

** Vainly,”’ he cries, ‘‘ you’ve made me 

toil, 

{fsuch a bird as this can foil, 
My art so dearly bought ; 

See where he sits on yonder tree, 

And claps his wings exultingly, 
And sets us both at nought.” 


The elder smil’d——*‘ tho’ now, my son, 
Yon bird. appears your shafts to shun, 
Yetset your mind at rest ; 
When a few fleeting years have pass’d, 
Teo soon he'll come, unwish’d, unask’d, 
And westle iv your breast,” 
HELL Ags, 


——_—_ -— 


SONNET BY MILTON, ON HIS 
OWN BLINDNESS. 


ADDRESSED TO HIS FRIEND MR. CYRIAC 
SKINNER. 
(NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED.) 
CYRIAC, this three-year’s day, these 
eves, though clear, 
To outward view of blemish or of spof, 
Bereft of sight their sveing have forgot, 
Nor to their idle orbs doth day appear, 
Or sun, Or moon, or star throughout the 
vVear, 
Or wan or woman; yet I argue not 
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Against heav’n’s hand or will, nor ’bate 
one jot, 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and 
steer, 
Right ouward. What supports me dost 
thou ask? 
The conscience (friend) to have lost them 
overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task! 
Of which all Rurope rings from side to side, 
This thought might lead me through this 
word’s vain mask 
Content, though blind, had I no other 
guide. 





SELECT POETRY. 








ODE OF HAFIZ THE PERSIAN. 


THE lute, io softly breathing strains, 
Warbled one night of lover’s woe, 
(May he whe sung of other’s pains, 
Never those pains, that anguish kuow.) 
My bosom burn’d with fierce desire, 
Each object vanish’d from my view, 
Each limb coufess’d the latent fire, 
And spoke the sad description true. 


Ob! sure that maid my fate has seal’d, 
W hose tresses boast the light of day, 
W hose dimpled cheek a ray reveal’d, 
To drive the deepest gloom away. 
Soon as my transports she beheld, 
She {fill’d my thirsty goblet up; 

Fair maid, my torment you've dispell’d 
Such virtue claims the magic cup. 
May heav’n preserve your gentle beart, 
From every sorrow mortals koow ; 

W hat joys this world can bere impart, 
And what the next, may each bestow, 


But Hafiz, when he drains the bow, 

And paints hés transports as they fly, 
Looks down on -:riches and controul, 

The gems of Kaus, the throne of Ky.* 


* Ky Kaus and Khosroo, were ancient kings 
of Persia. ny. m 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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A History of the early part of ihe Reign 
of James the Second, by the Richt 
fion. C. J. Fox, Ato. Miller, London. 

...ex pede Herculem. 
FPSHERE is, we think, somewhat of 
the magnanimity characteristic 
of the man, displayed by Mr. Fox, 
an orator of acknowledged and as- 

gured eminence, coimmencing, at a 


comparatively Jate period of life, au- 
thor and historjdn. A man more am- 
bitious of personal fame, and less de- 
voted to feelings of public duty, 
would, probably’, have sat in his el- 
bow chair, cautiously calculating the 
literary profit and loss of the adven- 
ture. He would have pondered upon 
many exainples, where an anxiously 
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hoarded capital of character had suf- 
tered by new and untried experi- 
ments of the pen; and Demosthenes 
himself, uader similar circumstances 
to those of Mr. Fox when he under- 
took this history, would, most likely, 
have found prudential reasons, suflici- 
ent to cover his want of manly intre- 
pidity; and atter arguing the pro’s 
and con’s of the matter, would have 
ended, by quietly reposing his head 
on the pillow of his acquired reputa- 
tlon. 

But Mr. Fox acted under the con- 
tinual impulse of his duty to the pub- 
lic, at alltimes and seasons, even at 
those times and seasons when this same 
public appeared most careless and in- 
different about political principles, 
which he had laboured, through life, 
to advance to their due rank and 
estimation in the practice of the British 
government. He appears, therefore, 
to have resolved, and somewhat in- 
dignantly, to transmit, ip an honest 
book, a full and explicit testament of 
his political sentiments and feelings 
oan after age. Nor in taking such 
a resolution did he wait to calculate 
how much easier it had been, by the 
united energies of rapid elocution, 
animated action, and long acquired 
habits of prompt reasoning, to im- 
press the popular ear, and commaad 
the hear-lams of party, than it might 
be to prevail against the severe and 
caustic criticism of the present day, 
or extort the slow but perduring plau- 
dit of posterity. 

ven in the decline of health, even, 
as we are inclined to believe, under 
the pressure of great political despon- 
deucy, and although unused to the 
habits of composition (for be might 
have reflected much and deeply upon 
the rules of writing, but it is practice 
alone, and reiterated trial, which 
elaborates stile into ease and elegance) 
yet, notwithstanding all obstacles, he 
kept to his purpose of transfusing 
himself and his principles into a bright 
portion of British story, the history 
of the ever.-memorable Revolution. 
Just before be expired, Vespasian 
rose up, and said, that a Roman 
Emperor ought to die standing ; 
lueaning, no doubt, that to the last 
moinents of his existence he should ap- 
pear ready and prepared for the ser- 
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vice of the empire; and it is with a 
similar energy of active sentiment, 
that our beloved British citizen re- 
acted against the approaches of dis- 
ease, and creeping despondency. 

We feel a lively prescience, that in 
this work, unfinished as it is, there 
is sown a seed of eternity, such as 
will long outlive the occasional and 
perishable fruit of parliamentary elo- 
quence. Under the auspices and 
authority of a great and good name, 
the man is incorporated with the work; 
principle is, as it were, personified, 
aid makes deeper and more lasting 
impression. ‘lhe whig-doctrine be- 
comes associated in the minds and 
memories of his readers, with the can- 
dour, the simplicity, the cousisiency, 
and personal disinterestedness of the 
author; awd the abstract, and specu- 
lative truths that were meant to In- 
fluence the understanding, thus find 
their way to the heart, and to our 
practice in life. We acknowledge in 
this work the “ Vere voces ab imo 
»ectore,” nor do we find, as ip the 
History of Hume, a constant suspi- 
cion of some indirect purpose which 
the author has to serve, and which 
bids the honest and honourable feelings 
of our nature stand upon their guard. 

We do think that such a name as 
that of Mr. Fox was wanting to such a 
history. ‘There is a strong and pre- 
vailing sect of authors, of which Mr, 
Hiume is the great model, whose su- 
preme delight itis to follow his exam- 
ple, in drawing upon their inventive 
powers for ingenious arguments on ei- 
ther side of a question ; to moot cases 
in philosophy or politics, so as to daz- 
zle and distract by the splendour and 
fecundity of inventive talent. ‘The 
reader is apt to rise from the perusal of 
such works with such a vertigo of the 
head, and sickening of the heart, as 
he would experience by suspension 
from a beam, while be is driven back- 
ward and forward by a great philoso- 
pher. ‘The truth is, the primary object 
of Mr. Hume and that of his sect, was, 
and is, literary fame, and its selfishre- 
wards; and their secondary aim, appears 
to establish and diffuse a wide spread 
system of speculative doubt, neces- 
sarily leading to practical, political 
apathy. When we begin most of their 
dissertations, we are perfectly at a loss 
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to know under what kind of persuasion 
in politics, philosophy or religion, the 
writer intends to exhzbit himself betore 
the public, and after coursing through 
a long zig-zag disquisition, one is tempt- 
ed, in bitter exclamation, to say, ‘* what 
am I to conclude from all this? how 
am I to act.” 

«Let you and me, my friend, be phi- 
losophers now and then,” said Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, ‘ but citizens a/ways.” 

Mr. Hume might have been, by sys- 
tem, as indifferent as Mr. Fox repre- 
sents Lord Shaftesbury to have been, 
either to monarchical, arbitrary, orre- 
publican principles, but we think it more 
likely that early associations, not always 
to be erased by the most sceptical phi- 
losophy, had given him “such alove of 
foyalty as created «# kind of affection 
for whoever happened to be the wearer 
of the crown.” His purpose was to 
write an ingenious apology for the 
Stewart race (for this is the true title of 
his history) and he had a secret Jaco- 
bite satisfaction, as well asa gratification 
to his ambition as an author, in puzzling 
and confounding all parties, and then 
leaving them to shift for themselves in 
the wilderness of political scepticism. 
Histories like these, written for an in- 
direct purpose, with a smooth and cap- 
tivating simulation of style and man- 
ner, have tended to generate and propa- 
gate, and, as it were, to sanction by 
their ingenious ballance of arguments, 
a general spirit of indi/ferentism in re- 
gard to constitutional rights and privi- 
leges. They have confounded and 
checked all public zeal: (what Doctor 
Johnson in his very* early days called 
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*O why is genius curs’d with length of 
days ? 
The headstill flourishing, the heart decays: 
Protracted life makes virtue less secure, 
The death of wits is seldom premature. 
Quench’d too by years, gigantic Joun- 
son’s zeal, 
Th’ unwieldy elephant was taught to 
kneel; 
Bore his strong tow’r to please a servile 
court, 
And wreathed his lithe proboscis for their 
sport. 

Could e’er the wash of heraldry efface, 
The name of Burke, and dignify disgrace? 
Could peerage blazon o’er the pensioned 

page ?, ; 
Or give a gloss to ignominious oge ? 


“The holy zeal of enterprising vir. 
tue”) and all correspondent activity 
by the name of enthusiasm, or as they 
mean, in other words, a egrce in- 
sanity. It might, perhaps, be natural 
for a shrewd and cool Scotchman, 
placidly to smile at the enthusiasm 
of that amiable savage, Jean Jaques 
Rousseau, but the ardent zeal of 
Wickliffe and our first religious re- 
formers, the courageous patriotism 
of a Russell, or a Sidney, as iranslated 
into a history iike that of Hume, 
have no longer the spirit of the origi- 
nal, or the efficacy of example. Hume 
understood the patriotic sentiment and 
impulse pretty much in the same 
degree that Johnson was sensible of the 
lyric powers of Gray; and their de- 
sire was to call down by their authori- 
ty, and depreciate, by oblique insinu- 
ations, a fame tor which they them- 
selves had neither taste, feeling, nor 
understanding. 

In Mr. Hume, all must acknowledge 
extraordinary, perhaps unrivalled ta- 
lent, and a sagacity of remark that 
does honour to human nature ; but 
with a disposition more turned to make 
ingenious reflections, than to colleet 
matters of fact with laborious fidelity; 
and better framed to write philo- 
sophical essays upon history, than 
history itself. His great literary per- 
formance has, we think, tended to 
diffuse, and render in a degree popu- 
lar, a spirit of doubt in palitical spe- 
culation, leading to apathy, and an 
incredulity in all the great efforts and 
examples of heroic public virtue, which 
must have appeared utterly unaccount- 
able to his unimpassioned philosophy. 
But is it not by the virtue and vitality 
of such examples, that history gains 
an interest in the human heart, and an 
influence on human conduct? Is not 
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Himself, the prime corrupter of his laws, 
Himself, the grievance which, incens’d, 
he draws, 
Not to be blamed but in a tender tone, 
Not to be prais’d, but with a heart-felt 
groan, 
He liv’d a lesson for all futnre time, 
Pathetically great, and painfully sublime. 
Of Burke and Jounson, fly th’ oppro- 
brious fame, 
And if you seek their glory, dread their 
shame. 
JUV. SAT.VEII. IMITATED, 
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this the salt that preserves a work, 
otherwise corruptible and corrupting ; 
and who, but for an habitual contem- 
plation of good sane Wye personified 
in patriotic men, W oulc not turn with 
disgust trom these bistorical registers 
of the crimes, the follies, and the mis- 
fortunes of mankind ? 

Nothing therefore was more to be 
wished for by the true believers in public 
virtue, notwithstanding the too preva- 
lent infidelity of the day, than such a 
history as the one before us, where the 
principles of the work are illustrated 
and enforced by the example of the 
author, and which, under such an 
authority, respected and venerated 
throughout Europe, might stand a 
conservatory of the politics of a true 
Briton, whatever may be the adminis- 
tration of government. Let Dalrym- 
ple retail his anecdotes, (of all parts 
of history, the least to be trusied,) 
and let Macpherson treat truth,-as he 
treated Ossian, even the slow and syste- 
matic poison of Hume has met with 
its antidote, in a work to whose autho- 
tity the best understanding may appeal, 
and the warmest heart glory in its at- 
tachment. 

Yet, it isby no means certain that 
{his work is calcylated to catch the 
present popular taste, or assimilate 
with the predominant politics of the 
British nation. it will be better relish- 
ed in the extremities than in the centre 
of the empire. It will be “better re- 
lished after having ripened for a cen- 
tury, than in the present generation, 
A work of this nature is at first either o- 
vervalued, or under-rated, and its in- 
trinsic worth must be ratified by time. 
A long experience probably had suflici- 
ently proved to the author, that poli- 
tical principles such as he professed 
aud laboured to advance, were more 
approved in historical composition, 
{Lan practised in life, and we appre- 
hend that a political despondency, 
founded on a knowledge and experi- 
ence ot a great and awful change in 
the public character and sentiments of 
the English’ people, prompted him to 
wek,as it were, a refuge from pre- 
sent times, in some bright and consola- 
tory xra of history, just as he escaped 
from the smoke, and mephitism of Lon- 
don, tv inbale the pure and renova- 
air, from the rose beds of Apne’s- 
abhi. 


BELFAST MAG. NO. WI. 
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He has himself remarked, that “The 
habits and prejudices of the English 
people, are ina great degree aristocra- 
tical,” but we will presume to add, 
that they are those also attendant upon 
a sovereign power, of gieat and uncon- 
trouled domination ; domination in the 
east, domination in the west, and do- 
mination over the ocean. What are 
littie, splenetic, whig principles in 
the eye of such an enlarged, and im- 
verial domination? Considering the 
English public in the light and charac- 
ter of an individual, it is indeed, in 
one sense, a king-people, a mighty 
popularch, naturally so full of its great 
cares and multiplied employments, 
its wars, and all its foreign relations, 
that time neither can be spared or spent 
in watching over the republican part 
of a constitution, when the people 
themselves are a great and arbitrary 
monarch. it is not the constitution 
of the country, which now forms the 
distinguishing glory of Britons, but it 
is the pride, and power, and wide 
spread domination of the empire, 
which fume up into their heads, and 
tend to corrupt their hearts, 

This is nota soil for the growth and 
sustentation of whig principles. 
‘These principles lead, as our author 
says, to a vigilant and unremitting 
jealousy of the power of the crown. 
‘These principles assert, in the words 
of Sir William Jones, that power 
should be distrusted, in whatever 
hands it may be placed, and that the 
abuse of power is almost tuseparable 
from its use. But the British people 
identify themselves, their schemes of 
ambition, (heir speculations in com- 
merce, their hopes of a share of the 
spoliation of kingdoms, with the pow- 
er, and personal inclinations of the 
sovereign. ‘These principles say, that 
‘© as those who make the law, should 
be bound by the law, so those who 
are bound by the laws should have a 
share in the making of them; that 
overnments are more or less per- 
fect in. proportion to the greater 
orsmailer number of individuals to 
whom they afford the means of cul- 
tivating their intellectual and mral 
powers, and whoin they admit to 
live together on a liberal footing of 
equality, and that the great object: f 
a wise government, at the presen: 
time, is to distribute more equally 
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among all its members the advanta- 
ges of the political union, and to en- 
large its basis, by increasing the 
number of those who understand the 
value of political rights, and are inte- 
rested to defendthem.” But the Eng- 
lish publie are too insulated in their 
own importance, and too abstracted 
in their selfish concerns, to be much 
impressed with considerations of this 
nature whieh the most of them would 
say had a smack of republicanism, 
Llappy is it that a constitutional his- 
tory has been written which no ‘Tory 
can dare to say was penned by a re- 
publican. 

For our own parts, we shall snatch 
this occasion of shortly declaring that 
weare the sincere friends of arbitra- 
ry power, with only two provisos, 
that supreme wisdom, goodness, and 
activity should be united with pow- 
er; and secondly, that the king should 
live for ever. We are, in the same 
manner, friends toa Kepublic, on the 
condition that men are what they 
ought to be, and that every man 1s 
an Aristides, In the mean time, grate: 
ful for the personal liberty we enjoy 
under its protection, we profess our 
sincere attachment tothe British Con- 
stitution in all its parts, without hesi- 
tating to avow our predilection to its 
popular or representative part ; nor do 
we think that such predilection will 
expose us to the charge of repwdii- 
canism, or deficiency tn loyalty, ex- 
cept by those whose loyalty ts out- 
rageous, exclusive and persecuting. 
« My party,” said Sir William Jones, 
«« is that of the whole people” (we hail 
agaig our eastern star) “and my prin- 
ciples, which the lawtaught me, are 
only to be changed with a change of 
existence.” 

The whirl of the French revolution 
drove men who differed only in de- 
gree on covstitational questions, to 
the farthest limits and utmost extremes 
of their respective principles; but 
this centrifugal force abated, they will 
insensibly and quietly return to a 
common center of attraction, 

We consider such a publication, as 
that of Mr. Fox, nest opportune for 
this patriotic purpase, aad most con- 
tributive to this, good end ; bis work 
is a central point, around which all 
the friends of constitutional liberty 
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ought to rally; and itis much to be 
hoped, that, as one of the best repre- 
sentatives of afree people, is aPREE 
PREss, there may soon be a cheap edi- 
tion published of this invaluable frag- 
inent, along with an accurate transla- 
tion of Barilion'’s Dispatches, which 
contain such a fund of reflection for 
the English reader. Indeed the ex- 
vensive stile of modern publications 
hes secluded the benefits of liberal 
literature from the mass of the peo~ 
ple as much as if such works were 
written ina foreign language, and em- 
bellishments that can only captivate 
the eye of the reader, have locked up 
the press from its true proprietor, 
the public at large. ‘There ought to 
be a stereotype edition of this per- 
formance, and upon sucha solid pe- 
diment of public usefulness, and ge- 
nuine glory, willan imperishable and 
immortal image of the author be suit- 
ably placed. “ Hac mibi in animis 
vestris templa, hee pulcherrima ef- 
figies et mansura.” We know not 
whether the stune for the statue of his 
great, and, in this life, successful. ri- 
val, has yet beea hewn from the 
quarry. X. 
{To be continued. ) 


— 


Select Papers of the Belfast Literary 
Society, Fusciculus first, Memoir se- 
cond; Relation of an Aerostaiic 
Voyage, by M. Gay Lussae. Belfast, 
p.p. 14. 

N AN, after having made the ele- 

ments of fire and water subser- 

vient to his will, aspired to rise into 
the air, and “fly on the wings of 
the wind ;” conceiving that he could 
then overpass the barriers of this low- 
er world, and mount into heaven. 
So flattering was this idea to the va- 
nity of eccentric genius, that in every 
age the power of flying seems to 
have engrossed peculiar attention, and 
the earliest records of human action 
give us the names of some bold ad- 
venturers who made attempts to pos- 
sess thisnew power. 





~ 
Tn tedious exile now too long detain’d, 
Dedalus lauguish’d for his native land; 
The sea fore-clos’d his flight, yet thus he 
said, 
‘Fhough earth and water in subjection laid, 
O cruel Minos, thy dominions be, 
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We'll go through air, for sure the air is 
fre e. 
Then to new arts his canning thought ap- 
ples, 
And to improve the work of nainre tries. 
The final master-stroke at last impos’d, 
Aud now the neat machine compietely 
clos'’d ; 
Fitting bis piwions on, a flight he tries, 
And hung, self-balamced, in the beaten 
skies. 
GARTH’S OVID, Be Vili. 
At the dawn of experimenta! philo- 
sophy, this art caught the attention 
of philosophers, and various attempts 
were made by friar Bacon, lord Ba- 
con, bishop Wilkins and others to ac- 
complish this desirable object; it was, 
however, reserved for the eighteenth 
century, to attain, by philosophic 
wrinciples, the long-wished for power. 
When an analysis ot the atmospheric 
fluids engaged the ingenious cliemists 
of modern times, Mr. H. Cavendish, 
ascertaining in 1766, the weight of in- 
flammable air, Dr. Black conceived 
that a bag filled with it might rise tn 
common air, but all his attempts were 
unsuccessful, Atthis enlightened period 
when the art of printing conveys ideas 
to the utmost extremity of the ci- 
vilized world, the discoveries of the 
English philosophers could not long 
remain unknown to their antagonists 
in the peaceful fieid of science. In 
France, two brothers, Stephen and 
John Mongolfier, about the middle of 
November, 1782, proceeding on the 
same principles, raised a bag of silk 
paper, by tilling it with smoke from 
burning paper, fixed to the lower a- 
perture. In 1783, Pilatre acended in 
a balloon raised by the same means; 
but after various trials of the inconve- 
nieuce of this welhod, and the unfor- 
tunate expedition of Pilatre de Ro- 
ziere, and M. Romain, it was given 
up, and inflammable air (hydrogen 
gas) has been since used. Mr. Charlies 
ait Roberts ascended in| December 
1783, to the height of 10,500 feet, 
Bluachard to. 10,000. Although this 
new art has been very generally treat- 
ed with contempt, the French perse- 
vere in regarding it as of importance, 
aud during the Revolutionary war, 
established an Aerostatic Institute, 
from whence issued skilful Aeronauts 
With balloons for the use of the armies. 
“lor that of the North, the Balloon was 
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called Entreprenant; for that. of the 
Sambre and Meuse, the Celeste; for 
that of the Rhine and Moselle, the 
Hercule and Intrepide. Coutel, cap- 
taiu of the Aeronautic corps, ,was the 
man who ascended with the Entrepre- 
nant, on the 26th of June, 1794, and 
who conducted tbe wonderful aad im- 
portant service of reconvoitering the 
hostile armies, at the battle of Fieurus, 
accompanied by an adjutant and a ge- 
neral. He ascended twice on that day, 
to observe from ap elevation of 440 
yards, the position and maveuvres of 
the enemy. On each occasion he re- 
mained four hours.in the air, and, by 
means of signals, with flags, carried 
on a correspondence with General 
Jourdan, the commaaders of the French 
army. 

‘His intended ascent had been made 
known tothe enemy, who, at the mo- 
ment when the balloon began to take 
its flight, opened the dire of a battery 
against the xronauts. ‘Lhe first velley 
was directed too low: one ball, never- 
theless, passed between the balloon 
and the car, and so near the former, 
that Coutel imagined it had struck 
it. When the subsequent discharges 
were made, the balioon had .already 
reached such a degree of altitude, as 
to be beyond the reach of cannon shot, 
and the xronauts saw the balls flying 
beneath the car, Arrived at their in- 
tended height, the observers, remote 
from danger, and undisturbed, viewed 
all the evolutions of the enemies, and, 
from the peaceful regions of the air, 
commauded a distiact and comprehen- 
sive prospect of two formidable armies 
engaged im the work of death.” 

London Mon. Mag, vi. 393. 


It is not as a warlike instrument 
alone that the balloon seems to merit 
attention; without its assistance we 
could not have so accurate a know- 
ledge of the atmosphere ; experiments 
made on mountains must be ever lia- 
ble to error, the purity could not be 
ascertained on account of the constant- 
ly escending vapour, the apparent 
density must always differ from the 
real at the same height, on account of 
the heated atmosphere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mountain, and there 
are few mountains whose magnetic at- 
traction does not alfect the Compass or 
dipping needic. Dhese facts, with 
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many others, have been more accu- 
rately ascertained since the invention 
of Balloons than we could ever have 
done without their assistance. Like 
most other inventions, which, in their 
earlier stages excite rather the con- 
tempt of orderiy thinkers, “Balloons 
have occupied too little of the ingeni- 
ous mechanic’s attention, and future 
ages may receive considerable advan- 
tage from this curious invention. An 
alteration of their present unwieldy 
form which of all others seems least 
adapted to move in ay oblique direc- 
tion, to the course of the wind, to an 
elongated elipse floating horizontally, 
would enable the aeronaut by oppos- 
ing a larger suriace, by means of oars 
or wings, than that of the Balloon in 
some degree to direct its course. But 
the greatest impediment to their gene- 
ral utility is the want of the power of 
suspension to a given period, and 
until some means be found of easily 
generating a fresh supply of hydro- 
gen gas, during the course of the 
journey, this defect must remain. 
As, “Vo intlate a Balloon of thirtyfeet 
diameter, it will require, agreeably to 
Mr. Cavendish’s experiments, about 
two ounces and one half of iron for 
each cubic foot of intiammable air or 
2200 pounds of iron to be dissolv- 
ed, in order to completely fill the 
ynachine, and to produce this solution; 
there will altogether be reqired an 
equal —— of concentrated oil of 
vitriol (sulphuric acid) and six times 
this weight of water.” 

Pail, Mag. vol. xv. 20. 

M. Lussac mentions that in a former 
voyage which he had the honour of 
submitting to the National Institute, 
that at the height of 2040 toises (about 
12,300 feet English) the magnetic farce 
experienced no sensible diminution, 
and that he was induced to undertake 
a new ascension, to establish at greater 
heights this important fact. 

Mer. Robertson, during bis ascent 
at Hamburgh, in July 1803, found, at 
the height of 2600 totses (about 15,700 
jeet) that the dipping needle seemed 
to have lost its magnetic virtue*, and 











* At the height of 2000 toises, about 
15,750 feet, the dipping needie seemed 
te have lost its magnetic virtue, At 2000 
tuises, 12,136 feet, electricity only ob. 
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as we have good reason to rely on 
Mr. Robertson’s eeartee | and instru- 
ments, we were surprised that so small 
a difference of height between him and 
M. Lussac should cause such an appa- 
rent difference in the result, and were 
glad to find that M. Lussac was desi- 
rous of verifying by another experi- 
ment, his former observation. In the 
beginning of his relation he gives us 
an account of the instruments made 
use of during the present voyage, 
which would appear to have been con- 
structed with great care; the remain- 
der is taken up with an account of some 
curious experiments, 

‘«« By the observations of the state of 
the thermometer, it scemed to indicate,” 
says he, “that towards the surface of 
the earth the heat follows a law, less 
decreasing than at the height of the 
atmosphere, and that at greater heights 
it follows a decreasing arithmetical 
progression. ‘Lhe imotion of the hy- 
grometer was alike subject to a yaria- 
tion which would lead us to think that 
they were both influenced by the dif 
fereut stratas of air, through which the 
Lialloon passed. From the results of 
the observation on the magnetic oscil- 
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served when passing throughclouds, which 
appear never to rise above 2000 toises, or 
about 12,155 feet, 
See Robertson’s ascent at Ham. July,1800. 
Tillock’s Phil. Mag. vol, 16, p. 283, 
When the thermometer indicated one 
degree above freezing, and the  ba- 
rometer stood at fifteen inches, Mr Roe 
bertson set at liberty two pigeons which 
descended with the rapidity of lightning, 
withont moving their wings, and in a 
plane slightly inclined. When the baro- 
meter stood at fourteen, be let off a third 
pigeon, which having fluttered about for 
8 moment, with difficulty perched on 
the net-work, aud would not quit it. 
Two butterthes let go at the same time 
tried to use their wings, but in vain, as 
the air was too rare; they never quitted 
the car, and fluttered, but in a very feeble 
manner, Tinder, exposed to a convex 
giass, of six inches focus, did not catch 
fire till the end of some minutes, The 
rays refracted from the prism no longer 
exhibited lively and distinct, but weak 
and confused colours. Weights attached 
to a spring balance, had lost one half of 
their gravity. 
Mr, Robertson's ascent, Aug. 14, 1800. 
Tillock’s Phil. Mag. 16, p, 371. 
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lation it appears, ‘that the magnetic 
force, like universal gravitation does 
not experience any sensible variations 
at the greatest heights to which we 
can arrive.”- Now as M. Lussac told 
us at page Vi. that his compass was 
spoiled, and makes an apology in page 
ix. for drawing this conclusion, we con- 
fess ourselves a little at a loss how to 
under:tand him. 

At page X. he says, “that at the height 
ef 2314 toises, about 14,000 feet, and 
3133, about 18,900 feet, L presented to a 
small needle, and in the direction of the 
magnetic force, the inferfor extrentity 
of a key; the needle was attracted 
and then repulsed by the other ex- 
tremity of the key, a new and very evi- 
dent proof of the action of terrestrial 
magnetism.” ‘This we can by no means 
think a correct conclusion, we have 
little doubt but that if a magnet was 
carried even beyond the yen of the 
earth’s attraction, it would attract iron 
with an equal power as if placed in 
immediate contact with the earth, for 
the magnetic power once communi- 
cated to a piece of steel remains for a 
considerable time, change the position 
asmuch as you please; or after fixing 
the northern end to point south, for 
many months, it seems equally sensi- 
ble as if it had remained in the due di- 
rection, for the same space of time, 
though no doubt it is gradually chang- 
ing its poles. 

M. Lussac’s last experiment is that 
which caught our attention most, ‘ At 
the height of 2353 toises, about 
14,250 feet, | opened one of my glass 
balloons, and at the ‘height of 3405 
toises, about 20,560 feet, 1 opened 
the second, the airentered each with 
a hissing noise.” * On my arrival at 
Paris, my first care was employed in 
the analysis of the air which | brought. 
All the experiments were made at the 
the Polytechnic School,” ‘They prove 
then that the atmospheric air, and air 
taken at an elevation of 3405 toises, 
about 20,560 feet, are identically the 
same.” ‘] hese experiments tend great- 
ly to confirm those made by Sir John 
Ingenhouse, and others in England, the 
air taken by them was but at a small 
elevation, compared with M. Lussac’s, 
yet as the analysis of each came to the 
Same conclusion, it is very satisfactory, 
It shows the complete and speedy 


diffusion and intermixture of the com- 
ponent parts of our atmosphere, and 
the wise ordinance of nature to de- 
stroy the most noxious vapours, by 
an ‘almost instantaneous junction of 
salubrious. 

Although we could scarcely have 
expected to meet with M, Gay Lus- 
sac’s memoir in its present situation, 
we must acknowledge, that upon the 
whole, we have been considerably gra- 
tified with its’ perusal. 





Marmion; a Tale of Flodden Field, 
by Walter Ssoit, esq. 800, p.p. 377 ; 
second edition; Edinburgh, Con- 
stable; London, Miller, &c. 1808, 
price 12s, boards. 
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r a second canto presents a new 
and more interesting scene, Clara 
de Clare accompanies the abbess of St. 
Whitby, (with whom she resided) to 
Lindistarne, where a chapter was to 
be held for the trial of Constance and 
her accomplice. We regret that ovr 
limits prevent us from giving, in the 
words of the poet, his description of 
the journey of these ladies, and the 
circumstances which preceded the as- 
sembly of this terrible court of ju- 
dicature. But we should think our- 
selves inexcusable, did we pass over 
the trial and condemnation, which are 
recorded in strains of the most pathe- 
tic solemnity. ‘The gloomy vault in 
which the court is held, the appear- 
ance of the judges, the sentence, the 
execution, all are pourtrayed with the 
encil of a master. The determined, 
vfty despair of Constance, is finely 
contrasted with the despicable timidity 
of her fellow sufferer; and raises in 
the mind a sympathy for her sufferings, 
which her former conduct was ii adapt- 
ed to excite. ‘Through the whole of this 
scene she appears, like Milton’s fallen 
archangel, majestic, though in ruins. 
The discovery of her sex is thus des- 
cribed: 
Her sex, a page’s dress belied, 4 
The cloak gud doublet, loosely tied, 
Obscui’d ber charms, but could not hide. 
Her cap down o’er her face she drew, 
And on her doublet breast, 
She tried to hide the badge of blue, 
Lord Marinion’s falcon crest. 
But at the prioress’ <ommand, 
A monk undid the silken band, 
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That tied her tresses fair, 
And rais’d the bonnet from her head, 
Aud down her slender form they spread, 
In ringlets rich and rare, 
W hea thas her face was given to view, 
( Although so pallid was her hue, 
it dida ghastly contrast bear, 
To those bright ringlets glistering fair ;) 
Her look composed, and steady eve, 
Bespok+ a matchless constancy, &c. 
Her comrade was a sordid soul, 
Such as does murder fora meed; 
Who, bet of fear, knows no controul, 
Because bis couscience, sear’d and foal, 
Feels not the import of his deed: 
This wretch was clad in frock and cowl, 
Aud shaim’'d not loud to moan and howl, 
His body on the floor to dash, 
And crouch, like hound, beneath the lash ; 
Wile his mute partner, stauding near, 
Waited her doom, without a tear. 


The punishment which attended a 
crime of this nature, was truly dread- 
ful. ‘Lhe miserable vi tim of monas- 
tic severity, was to be immured alive 
ina niche of one of the abbey vaults. 
With the execution of this barbarous 
sentence the canto terminates: 


An bundred winding steps convey, 
That conclave to the upper day ; 
But ere they breath’d the fresher air, 
They heard the shrickings of despair, 

And many a stifled groan : 

With speed their upward wav they take, 
(Such speed as age and fear can make) 
Aud cross’d themselves, for terrur’s sake, 

As hurrying, tottering on, 

Fven ia the vesper’s heaventy tone, 
They seein’d to hear a dying groan, 
And bade the passing knell to toll, 
For welfare of a parting soul. 

In the following canto, we return to 
Marinion, whom we find inan inn on 
the road. Here as they are collected 
round the fire, the strange appearance 
of the palmer strikes them all with awe: 
Resting upon his pilgrim stall, 

Right opposite the palmer stood ; 

His thin dark visage seen but half; 

' Half hidden by his hood. 

Still fix’d on Marmicn was his look, 

W hich he, who i!l such gaze could brook, 

Strove by a frown to quell, 

But vot for that, tho’ more than once 
Full met their stern encountering glance, 
The palmer’s visage fell. 


To divert the attention of his train 
from this extraordinary personace, 
Marmion calls on his squire for a sone, 
who obeys, by singing a favourite aur 


of Constance. The recollections ex. 
cited by this, revive in the mind of hig 
master, the ungrateful requital he had 
bestowed on her love. his reiorse 
is feehngly expressed : 


His conse ience slept, he deem’d her well, 
And sa‘ secur’d in convent cell; 

But waléen'’d by her favourite lay, 

And that faw’d palmer’s doding say, 
That fell}<o ominous and drear 

Full on the object of his fear; 

To aid renyerse’s venom’d throes, 

Dark tales of convent vengeance rose ; 
And Constance, late betray’d and scorn’d 
All lovely op his soul retarn’d: 

Lovely as when, at treacherous call, 

She left her convent’s peaceful wall, 
Crimson’d with shame, with terror mute, 
Dreading alike escape, pursuit, 
Tilllove, victorious o’er alarms, 

Hid fears and blushes iu his arms. 


In return for the squire’s song, the 
inn-keeper tells atale, of a supernatural 
being, which hatits the neighbour. 
hood. Marmion, atfected by tie story, 
and disturbed by‘jhis own thoughts, 
goes fourth in quest of the apparition. 
On arriving at the place described, he 
is encountered and overthrown by aa 
unknown being. ‘This imagined phan- 
ton, as, afterwards appears, is no other 
than Wilton, who suspecting his an- 
tagonist’s intention takes this oppor- 
tunity of revenge ; but in consequence 
of a vow spares his lite. His defeated 
rival retires dispirited to the inn, and 
prepares to pursue his journey, still 
accompanied by Wilton, who re- 
sumes his palmer’s dress, and remains 
still unknown. 

Here we cannot avoid regretting, 
that, on this and other occasions when 
recourse Is had to supernatural agency 
the maxim of Horace ts totally ne- 
glected. 

Both in this and in other places, no 
use is made of then for the furtherance 
or developement of the piot, but they 
seem to be introduced, like the figures 
of a magic lantern, for no other reas 
son, than to excite the fears of the 
reader. 

Marmion pursues his journey in the 
fourth canto, is met by a Scotch heraid, 
appointed tg conduct him, and after 
soime delay, arrives at the camp; the 
appearanceol which is displayed with 
great spirit, 
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Thousand pavillions white as snow, 
Spread all the borough moor be!ow, 

Upland, and dale, and down ; 

A thousand, did I say? l ween, 
Thousands on thousands there were seen, 
‘That chequer’d all the heath between 

The streamlet and the town. 

Marmion might hear the mingled bum ; 

Of mvriads up the mountain come ; 

The horse’s tramp, and tingling clank, 

Where chefs review'd their vassal rank, 
And charger’s shrilling neigh: 

And -ee the shifting lines advance, 

While frequent tlash’d, from shield and 

lance, 

The sun’s reflected ray. 

‘Then follows a description of the 
surrounding country. ‘The effect pro- 
duced by it on the English spectators 
is finely imagined: 

Fitzeustace’ heart felt closely pent, 2 
As if to give lis rapture vent, 
The spur he to his charger lent, ) 

And rais’d his bridle hand, 

And, making demi volte in air, 
Cries, ‘* where’s the coward would not dare 

To fight fur sucha land?” 


Inthe fifth canto the plot begins to 
thicken. Marmion is led through the 
enemy’s camp; and Mr. 5. takes this 
opportunity of enumerating and de- 
scribing the various kinds of forces of 
which it was composed, ‘This part is 
by no means tedious, but none of it 
lessso than his account of the High- 
land clans : 


Next Marmion mark’d the Celtic race, 
Of different lauguage, form, and face, 
A various tace of man; 
Just then the chiefs their tribes array’d 
And wild and garish semblance made, 
The cheqaci’d trews and belted piaid, 
And varying notes the war-pipes bray’d 
To every varying clan; 
Wild thro’ their ved or sable hair, 
Look’d out their eves, with savage stare, 
On Marmion as he pass’d; 
Their legs above the knee were bare ; 
Thew trame was stpewy, short, aud spare 
And harden’d to the blast: 
Of taller race, the chiefs they own, 
Were by the eagles plumage known, 
The hunted red-deev’s undress’d hide 
Their hairy buskins well supplied ; 
The gracetul bonnet deck’d their head ; 
Back from their shoulders hung the plaid ; 
A broad sword of unwieldy length, 
A dagger proved for edge and strength, 
A studded targe they wore; 
nd quivers, bows, and shafts,—but O! 
Short was the shaft, and weak the bow, 
Po that whicl Englaud bere. 
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The Uev-men earried at their hacks, 
The ancient Danish battle-axe, 

They rais’d a wild and wond’ting ery, 
As with his gunde rode Marmion by. 


Hence he is introduced to the Scot- 
tish court, the manners of which are 
finely sketched as are the characters of 
king James, and his favourite lady 
lleron: 


The monarch’s form was middle size, 
For feat of strength, or exercise, 
Shap’d in proportion fair, 
And hazel was his eagle eye, 
And auburo of the darkest dve: 
His short curd beard and hair. 
Light was his footstep in the dance, 
And firm his stirrup in the lists, 
And, oh! he had that merry glance, 
That seldom Jady’s heart resists, 
Lightly from fair to fair he flew, 
And lov’d to plead, lament, and sue; 
Suit lightly won, and short liv’d pain! 
For monarchs seidom sigh in vatn. 


The description of lady Heron is 
still more highly betel ‘The em- 
bassy however fails; and the ambas- 
sador is committed to the care of the 
Karl of Angus, until the return of a 
herald, who had been dispatched to 
the [english court with a letter of de- 
fiance. It happens that about the same 
time Clara and the abbess were captu- 
red on their return, by a Scotch ves- 
sel, and brought into Edinburgh. The 
abbess, \ ho bad heard from Constance, 
previous to her death, the story of 
Marmion’s perfidy and Wilton’s inno- 
cence, Is uneasy at the protector who 
has been chosen. Under these circum- 
stances she consults with the disguised 
palmer, who thus obtains convincing 
proofs of his own innocence. ‘The 
conterence between these persons is 
broken off by anunmeaning pageantry 
of visionary beings, who appear in the 
air, and solemnly summon the Scotch 
king, and those noblemen who were 
to fallin the ensuing battle. The vision 
proceeds to name Marmion and Wil- 
ton, but that citation of the latter is 
retracted, ‘The old earl is made ac- 
quainted with the treachery and guilt 
ot his English guest. ‘lhe conse- 
quence is, that he restores Wilton to 
the honours of kuighthood, and treats 
his rival with such marked coldness, 
that he determines to quit the castle, 
and proceed immediately with Clara 
to jangland. 
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In the beginning of the last canto, 
Wilton, having been restored to the 
tights of knighthood, by the earl of 
Angus, discovers himself to Clara, 
and departs from tne castle. Mar- 
mion also prepares to continue his 
route, and at his departure, remains 
behind to take leave of bis entertainer. 
The old earl, indignant at the know- 
ledge of his character, refuses to give 
hin his hand, and alledge his reasons, 
which are worthy the high-born spirit 
of an ancient chieftain. 


My manors, halls? and bow’rs shall still 
Be open at my sovereign’s will, 

‘To each one whom he lists, buwe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my king’s alone, 

From turret to foundation stone, 

The hand of Dougtas is his own, 

And never shall in friendly grasp 

The hand of such as Marunon clasp. 

High words arise, in the course of 
which the earl is so much irritated 
that he gives orders for the immediate 
detention of his guest; and Marmion 
with difliculty escapes: 

Lord Marmion turned, cwe/l was his need, 
And dash’d his rowels in his steed: 

Like arrow thro’ the gateway sprung, 
The pond’ rous grate behind him revg, 
To pass, there was such scanty room, 
‘The bars, descending, razed his plume, 
The steed along the drawbridge flies, 
Aust as it trembied on the rise. 

Not lighter does the/sswallow skim, 
Along the smooth lake’s level briu: 
And when lord Marmion reached bis band, 
He halta, and turns with clenched band, 
And shout of loud defiauce pours, 

Ani shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

On his journey he is informed of 
Wiltow’s story, but the sight of the 
two opposing armies banished every 
other thought, and he hastens to join 
the English squadrons, and share in 
the glories of the day, 

It is in the description of the battle, 
that the genius of Mr. Scott displays 
itself in the greatest splendour. He 
seems as if he had curbed his imagi- 
nation in the former parts, in order 
that it might here burst forth witha 


greater impetuosity. Here every thing . 


isnew, every thing great, every ‘hing 
noble. It is no longer an unsteady 
light breaking out at intervals; but 
flash after flash, succeed one another 
with such rapidity, as to leave the 
mind no time to recover itself, or 
reflect Low, or whence itis alected. 
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In this part he resembles one of his 
native mountain torrents, at one time 
thundering over rocks, and dashing 
among precipices, at another, spread. 
ing over the plains, sweeping along with 
it all it meets; still increasing in vio- 
lence, yet every where sublime; and 
as it changes its appearance from ter- 
rific tumuit to majestic calmness, only 
assuming various forms of sublimity. 
‘The era of the action is admirably 
adapted to a description of this nature, 
Whatever js great in ancient or modern 
warfare, whatever ts romantic inthe age 
of chivalry, can here be introduced and 
aid in producing one grand effect. In 
former times the tumuit of the battle 
did not commence till the armies clo- 
sed; in incdern days, all the circum- 
siances of horror occur when they 
are distant; the,moment of th shock 
and the beginning of the rout are the 
saine. In tae middie ages, the modern 
discoveries aided, but did abolish the 
antient system. Mr. 5. seems to have 
perceived this, and taken the greatest 
advantage of it. ‘lo thethorrors of 
the close combat, so often described 
by the old poets, the glitter of armour, 
the clash of spears and shields, the 
shock o: the close formed phalanx, 
is added the rattle of drums, peais of 
musquetry, the thunders and blaze of 
artillery ; and with these are blended 
the gaudy trappings, the pennons, the 
standards of tie knights, forming a 
picture, which none but a master’s 
thought or pen could tancy or describe. 
Mr. Scott-has availed hinse:f of all 
this; he has also seized upon every 
real intident, and invented every 


imaginary circumstance which could 


add to its sublimity. 


We are placed as spectators on an 
eminence at a little distance from the 
plain, where two of Marmion’s squires 
are Jeit the unwiiling protectors of 
Clara: hence we see the English ar- 
my winding through the detiles and 
regularly deploying in the plain; oa 
the other side we bebold the Scotch 
standing inactive on the eminences, 
and reflect with astonishment on the in- 
fatuation which prevents them from at- 
tacking the enemy while entangled a- 
mong the mountains. We view them 
start suddenly from their inactivity, 
set fire to their tents,and under covet 
of the smoke, pour down upon the 
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English; we hear, but cannot see the 
shock ; its terrors are increased by the 
cloudy veil in which it is involved. 
The wind freshens; the smoke rolls 
away; the armies gradually appear ; 
the chiefs, distinguished by their en- 
signs, now rush forward, now retire ; 
one moment sink, the next, recover; 
each is seen; each is distinguished. 
We look for the hero; we perceive 
him in the thickest of the fight; he 
disappears ; the battle thickens round 
him. A wounded knight is borne slow- 
lvfrom the field: it is Marmion: he is 
carried to the hill, and in his last mo- 
ments is indebted to the charitable as- 
sistance of .the injured Clara. Sud- 
denly, the noise of the fray which 
had subsided for a moment, revives; 
and Marmion, forgetting his wounds, 
exhausts his dying breath in an excla- 
mation worthy of asoldier. ~ 
The war, that for a space dd fail 
Now trebly thundering, swell’d the gale, 

And, ‘‘ Stauley,’’ was the ery: 
A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 

And fir’d his glazing eye: 
With dying hand, above his head, 
He wav’d the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted—** victory. 

Charge, Chester, charge—on, Stanley on,” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

Night separates the combatants, and 
discovers to the Scotch, who still faint- 
ly maintain the field, the discomfiture 
of their host, and the loss of their 
king. The poem concludes, as may 
be expected, by the marriage of Wik 
ton and Clara. 

To quote all the beautiful passages 
would be to copy nearly the whole can- 
to. ‘Lo omit any would be injustice to 
all. We cannot however pass over the 
lollowing, not solely on account of its 
intrinsic merit, but because among 
iuany reflections interspersed through 
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the work, which contribute very 
much te clog and impede the narrative, 
this is the only one which is free frony 
this fault. 
© woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And ecariable as the shade, 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou! — 
Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
W hen with the baron’s casque the maid, 
To the nigh streamlet ran; 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 
Sees but the dying man. 


Such is the faint outline of this poem. 
In the narrow limits to which we are 
confined, it is impossible to do it com- 
plete justice. We can neither dwell on 
its beauties, nor point out its defects: 
nor is it necessary to enlarge on either; 
both are of that striking kind which 
must arrest our notice. The beauties 
are often of the brightest, the subli- 
mest nature: the faults are chiefly 
those of haste, or over-confideiice. 
The want of arrangement and perspi- 
cuity in the plot, the careless style of 
composition, the prosaic measures, 
the vulgar expressions, the false rhi- 
mes, the grammatical errors which too 
often occur, might easily have been 
avoided, Had he followed the exam- 
ple of the great master of Latin poe- 
try; had his cooler judgment correct- 
ed the fervour of his imagination, we 
should have looked forward to the 
time, when posterity would place his 
name among the nuinber of those, 
whose writings are handed.down from 
age toage, through admiring genera- 
tions, a record of themselves aud 
their country, when themselves and 
their country have ceased to exist, 
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ment of your work, and beg leave to 
assure you, that as often as time, and 
as far as abilities allow, I shail — 
be proud of a similar honour, — Its ob- 
ject is to notice some of the principal 
beauties im Khomer’s interview between 
Hector and Andromache, book vi. line 
369; and also to introduce such ex- 
amples from other illustrious authors 
as prove a consonance of sentiment. 
Iam, &c. 


LecTOR. 

** Sti in our ears Andromache com- 
plains, 

And still in sight the fate of Troy re- 
mains ; 

Still Ajax fights, still Hector’s dragged 
along, 


Such strange enchantment dwells in Ho- 
mevr’s song, 
Whose birth eould more than one poor 
realm adorn, 
For all the world is proud that he was 
born.’’ 
ALCAUS. 
HOMER, from his general majesty of 
style, the exceedingly great advantage 
to which he brings forward his charac- 
ters, the various use to which he adapts 
the flexibility of the Greek language, 
his strong tide of sentiment, and smooth 
flow of versification, may be justly de- 
nominated the prince of heroic poetry. 
Among all bis other excellent passages, 
the episode at present under considera- 
tion is seento stand highly eminent. 
The tender emotions felt on the part 
of Andromache ; and the gentle sym- 
pathy, but invincible manhood of Hec- 
tor, are valid proofs of his critical power 
of characterizing, and accurate know- 
ledge of human nature. 
iacics, the son of Priam by Hecuba, 
on account of his superior valour, was 
chosen leader of the ‘Trojans against 
the Greeks, His strengtli also, and 
his size, as would appear from the 
epithet neyz, so frequently applied to 
him, and the eyyog ex” erSexatny, 
did not fall short of his heroic magna- 
nimity. He married Andromache, 
daughter of Eetion king of Thebes, 
who herse!f was bold and of tall stature, 
which Juveénal, describing a_ lady’s 
mode of dressing for an interview with 
her gallant, seems to glance at: 


“ Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc com- 
pagibus altam 

Aedificat caput : Andromachen a fronte 

videbis.” 
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The first place in which oar hero js 
brought conspicuously forward, is jy 
the v. book of the Iliad, line 467, 
where he receives a high compliment 
from Mars, in the-form of Acamas, 
who upbraids the supineness of the 
‘Trojans with regard to Eneas, saying, 
‘* A hero lies, whom we respect equal 
even tothe god-like Hector.” In some 
subsequent lines he appears to diffuse 
his own martial ardour through the 
‘Trojan ranks with mucly effect, when 
roused by the reprimand of Sarpedon, 
@ reprimand indeed which retiects much 
lustre on the character of that gallant 
Lycian. In line 590, he re-appears, 
painted in the strongest co‘ours, flying 
to meet Menelaus and Antilochus, at- 
tended by Mars and his terror-clad 
daughter Bellona. From hin the bold 
Diomede himself turns with dismay, 
as a traveller turns from the impassable 
torrent which irresistibly hurries all 
before it to the vast ocean, Here Me- 
nesthes and Anchiatus fall by his mighty 
hand ; and in line 680, he comes to the 
assistance of the Lycians, clothed in all 
the horrors of destruction: he passes 
by the wounded Sarpedon, seemingly 
deaf to his affecting cries, but impelled 
by the ardent desire of Grecian slaugh- 
ter: the darts of death, he scatters 
with incalculable -profuseness, slaying 
‘Teuthras, Orestes, and others. In the 
vi. book, line 102, he rushes with much 
vehemence into the thickest of the 
fight, recals the courage of the Trojans, 
and succeeds in the repulse‘of the ene- 
my: he delivers to his nren the most 
animating exhortations to battle, and 
goes to instruct the council and wives 
inthe city to offer prayers and sacri- 
fices, to the gods for theirsuccess. When 
he arrives atthe Scxan gate, the females’ 
anxiety for the fate of their relations, 
is extremely natural. Among the rest, 
hts mother accosts him in the most ten- 
der manner; but he answers her ina 
speech which evinces much self-denial 
amd piety. He enters the palace of 
Paris, and rouses him toa sense of du- 
ty, by upbraiding him with kindling a 
flame to which he was unwilling to lend 
his support ; is addressed by his sister 
Helen in terms of penitence for her 
crime, and the difficulties in which she 
had involved him; but impatient of 
delay, expresses much anxiety to see 
his beloved wife and family, ignorant 
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‘fhe shall ever again return from the 


field of slaughter. 

« For Hector in his blaze of wrath sub- 
scribes 

To tender objects.” 


To hisowmhouse he hastens; but there 
finds not the fair object of his quest, 
whose mental uneasiness had led her 
to the top of Ilion, thence to view 
the field of her husband’s glory, but 
dreaded danger. Kae 

Says Fingal toCuchullin, of his wife, 

«See Bragela leaning on a rock; 
her tender eye is in tears, and the 
winds lift her long hair from her heav- 
ing breast.” 

fe inquires, and is informed whi- 
ther she had gone. With hasty steps 
he returns in search of her, who was 
bound to his heart, not only by the nup- 
tial chain, but also by her fidedity and 
irtue; which our author does not fail 
to express by the word qgpusove. 
They were indeed alike endeared to 
eachother: she to him by her chastity, 
he to her by his courage. 


‘He hath a lady, wiser, fairer, truer, 
Than ever Greek did compass in his arms.” 


Lo! he meets her. Let the heart 
feel, for words cannot express what 
follows. Yes, the scene was conceliv- 
ed, and expressed by Homer, in 
terms which alone would be sufficient 
to place him on the highest pinna- 
cle of fame, and immortalize his po- 
etic talents. She comes running to 
ineet him, accompanied by her nurse, 
with his dear infant in her arms, 
like to a beautiful star. ow expres- 
sive of the beauty and unspotted inno- 
cence of the child; and how well cal- 
culated, from the sublimity of the 
simile, to inspire a high idea of the 
ooject! As an instance of stars being 
emblematic of purity, perhaps might 
be adduced the words of Othello, 
when about to take the life of his wife: 
‘Let me not name it to you, ye chaste 
stars.” &c, 

On Astyanax he smiles, in whom 
were centered his highest hopes, and all 
the strong affections, which the* mo- 
ther so abundantly shared. He is o- 
Yverwhelmed with joy, and stands, 
‘dav es raifa, gazing upon his son, 
'n a state of silent incapability. Andro- 
Mache meantime issues the mingled 
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tear of joy for his approach, and dread 
of his departure. 

.-+..** Lachrymeque decore, 

Gratior & pulchro veniens in corpore 

virtus.” 

She hangs upon his hand, studies what 
words will be most availing, and with 
difficulty uttersthem. Surely no form 
of address could more readily insinuate 
its way to the human breast than hers : 
she knows the greatness of his soul; 
commences by paying a compliment to 
his courage, and warns him that this 
very courage will end his life. 

* Cry, Trojans, cry; iend me ten thou- 

send eyes, 
And I will fill them with prophetic tears.” 

She then touches the string of his 
parental and conjugal feelings. She 
brings to his mind her desolate state. 
She bas no father; no mother; no friends; 
but in him she finds a substitute for all : 
thus by risking his own life, will he 

utto second death all her relations. 
othing could exceed the power of the 
sentence, 
Fuecg, d's xt xsedicy ety, 
=8y epagpaTtoyon > Bove Suyscveu.* 
to express the depth of her misery af- 
ter his death. Then the sun of joy will 
never dart his beams on her forsaken 
head; but the dark clouds of grief will 
continually involve her....she will hurs. 
ry to the tomb for relief, 

Whether it is natural for her, when 
wader the influence of such keen sor- 
row, to detail the manner of her re- 
lations’ death, is, with much diffidence, 
questioned by the writer. Surely the 
force of the piece would have been 
better collected without that unneces- 
sary intermission of passion, which ap- 
pears from line 413 to 428. But so 
trifling an objection, even if admitted, 
would be but an inconsiderable speck 
on a surface of such abundant beauty. 
She most pathetically entreats him to 
remaia in the tower; not to avoir 
death, as fearing tt or his own account ; 
but lest he should leave her a miserable 
widow, and his boy a helpless orphian. 
Language how well suited to melt the 
heart of the generous warrior! But 
alas! it is unavailing, and the failure is 
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*6° Oh! grant me gods, e’er Hector 
meets his doom, 

All I cam ask of heaven, an early tom),”’ 

Pore. 
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ready to draw tears from the eve of ° 


the sensible reader. On this subject, 

the pathetic words of Hector’s sister, 

Cassandra, by the immortal Shakes- 

peare, are worthy of being quoted: 

they are indeed alike fruitless in caus- 

ing his stay: 

© farewell dear Hector ! 

Look how thou diest ; look how thine eyes 
turn pale | 

Look how thy wounds do bleed at many 
vents ! 

Hark, how Troy roars; bow Hecuba cries 
out 5 

How poor Andromache sbrills her dolour 
forth! 

Behold distraction, frenzy, and amaze- 
micut, 
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Like witless antics, one another meet, 
And all ery, Hector, Hector’s dead, 0! 
Hector !” 

For a passage of import somewhat si- 
milar, see Virgil, Eneid iv, line 314, the 
words of Dido, to Awneas: “ Mene fy. 
gis?” &c. ‘There is however this dif. 
ference: Andromache is a wife, Dido 
only a lover, consequently bas no pos. 
terity to whom her care can be extend. 
ed; yet she is represented as loving 
JEneas even to madness, using both 
or te and threats to cause his stay ; 

ut he too perseveres with inflexibility, 
in consequence of which Dido puts an 
end to her own existence. 


{ To be concluded in our next.) 
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HE affairs of Europe are becom- 
4 ing daily of more interest. Ne- 
otiation and (extraordinary efforts 
or war divide attention. ‘« Now sits 





expectation in the air.” Hope and 
Fear vibrate through Europe, and the 
©, ze, the statesman and the wartior, 


however confident in powers of mind, 





—~ 


must confess, that a crisis so awful 
claims the deepest reflection, and jus- 
tities doubts which “might have been 
spurned at in ordinary times. A cloud 
of rumours which idle speculation 
so olten engenders, has lately arisen, 
autas quickly has disappeared, Dis- 
contents in France, revolution in St. 
Petersburgh, an Austrian war, and 
the iligbt of Joseph Napoleon, have 
entertained for a day, have quieted 
apprehension, and increased conti- 
dence; but Truth has asserted her 
prerogative, and the astonished gazer 
is now marvelling at his own folly, 
since he perceives a very different 
actual state of thingy, ‘The confe- 
rence at Erfurth, where the two great 
potentates of the North and South of 
juurope are arranging their mutual in- 
teresis, is become the promiment ob- 
fect on the Continent. Warlike pre- 
parations resound through it. 


** Now thrive the armourers, and honour’s 
thought 

Pciens solely in the breast of everv mau: 

They scll the pasture now, to bay the 


horse.’? 


Europe is growing altogether mill- 
fary. England sends forth fresh ex pe- 
ditions. Spain strugeles for existence, 
A tew short months will reveal the 
course of events. We proceed to 
more specific notice of the state of the 


several most conspicuous nations of 


the world. 
PORTUGAL. 

Of fate the Convention in Portugal 
has been elucidated by so many new 
facts, and has continued to excite so 
much interest, that farther discussion, 
far from being superfluous, seems ne- 
cessary. It is now very obvious, that 
talents which may have appeared su- 
perior in the East, amidst a timid, 
and enslaved race, brilliant in the dis- 
gracetul attempt on the defenceless 
Danes, and adequate to preside over 
the Irish nation, have been proved 
unequal to cope with that sort of geni- 
us, Which rises by force of merit, 
and has neither been promo‘ed for 
wealth, nor connections, If it be grant- 
ed that the late battle of Vimeira, 
as the result demonstrates, was in the 
nature of a drawn one, the following 
points are clear: either the English 
geueral was rash or unskilfal: rash in 
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advancing until reinforced, or unskil- 
ful in not selecting, and fortifying a 
position, where he could have had 
great superiority by situation, and 
been able to command delay or com- 
plete victory; orsecondly j Bove! (stil- 
ed by Sir Arthur Welles!y, Duke 
d’Abrantes) by a happy union of auda- 
city and foresight, saw and seized on 
the most advautageous moment for his 
attempt, and thereby defeated the 
views of the English: or thirdly, the 
ministry of England were deficient, as 
to eadion an adequate force at first, 
having so acted that the several expe- 
ditions appear like respective corps, 
not coming up in time for action. It 
is to be remarked, also, in addition to 
this last, that a want of cavalry is 
pointedly noticed by Sir Arthur Wel- 
esly, as preventative of complete 
success. Whether, therefore, the in- 
capacity of Sir Arthur, the superiority 
of the Duke d’Abrantes, or the ill- 
concerted measures of the ministry ; 
or as some may think, an union of 
the three, has occasioned the memo- 
rable result of the 30th of August, 
}508, iu Portugal, the enquiry is bene- 
ficial, for it leads to the detection of 
error, and unmasking of affectation. 
An enquiry being now expected, the 
public will be enabled to decide on 
the above points, and will be amus- 
ed, if they can, on such an occasion, 
by observing which of the three the 
ministry will be disposed to admit; 
for one of them must have been the 
cause of so superior an English force 
effecting so little, 

A consideration not so immediate, 
but hardly of minor importance, is 
the treatment the Portuguese re- 
ceived, and here Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, the confidential general, and Se- 
cretary of State for Ireland, is at issue 
with the ministry; for bis defence 
can only stand on their culpability. 
It is not to be imagined, that he was 
not furnished with precise instructions, 
respecting his conduct towards the 
Portuguese. On his landing he refuses 
them a supply of arms: Was he fur- 
nished with them ? or was he directed 
to withhold them? Here is total wank 
of foresight, or total want of policy. 
Lither alternative is condemnation, 
Vhe lest opportunity had occurred fof 
a great exertion ou land, during the 
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war against France. The English 
sliould have gone in the character of 
assistants, no’ principals, and encou- 
raging the Portuguese to defend their 
native land, have armed, and aided 
them. It was an opportunity for re- 
gaining estination on the Continent, 
by throwing aside the selfishness of 
bE nglish contest, and far from disgrac- 
ing, for bringing forward in a_ fa- 
yourable light, a weak ally making 
an honourable struggle against inva- 
ders. All such hopes have been frus- 
trated. Arms were not supplied. The 
Portuguese troops were marked by the 
contumelious omission of their name 
in the English general’s report; a 
convention was signed transferring 
property, pardoning individuals, — li- 
berating, triumphantly liberating their 
invaders, without consulting the Por- 
tuguese people, or without the sanc- 
tion of one Portuguese naine to the 
agreement*. 

Sir Arthur Wellesly and the minis- 
ters seem to have embraced the idea, 
that the English ought to have the 
sole glory of recovering Portugal: the 
inhabitants were estimated as nothing 5 
the country as a piece of Hindostan. 


“Nullus amor populis, nec feedera sunto” 


“Let there be nothing of equality be- 
tween the English and Portuguese na- 
tions,” seems to have been the basis of 
Sir Arthur Wellesly’s conduct. But 
what ignorance of human nature to 
expect cordiality from the Portuguese 
on such terms? Even the rights of 
sovereignty were exercised by Sir Ar- 
thur. Pardon to state offendets was 
bestowed, and the Portugueze go- 
verpment and people could see no- 
thing in such transactions but ex- 
change of masters. ‘The fatal ei- 
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* Throughout it has been deemed quite 
sperfluous to mention the names of Ge- 
nerals Burrard and Dalrymple. The 
armistice signed by Sir Arthur Wellesly 
was the ground-work of the Convention, 
When an armistice is agreed.on between 
parties, there is a conviction that matters 
can be arranged witbout further warfare. 
If the convention be taken at all, as Sir 
Hoch Dalrymple’s act, it follows that he 
modified the terms granted by Sir Ar- 
thur, and lessened the disgracefulness of 
them, as far asa person arriving after 
0nciasien of an armistice coukl, Be- 


fects of alie nating Portugal, are not 
vet fully fe ‘lbe whole affair will 
remain a st: nding record for posterity, 
proving that genius alone can, by us 
plastic touch, extract great results from 
critical circumstances, and that the 
names of statesman and General, are 
often but honorary titles. 
SPAIN. 

Spain continues, if she ts not ad- 
vancing in her attempts at emancipa- 
tion, at least to maintain herself tna 
respectable state of defence. ‘Tbe 
French have suffered a smail deteat 
at Bilboa; are apparently waiting for 
reinforcements, and have evacuated 
Burgos. ‘heir army entrenched on 
the banks of the Ebro, with Joseph 
at their head, seem too strong to be 
attacked, and too weak, as yet, for 
grand, and offensive operations. In 
the mean time, allthe formula of courts 
has been fulhlled at that of Napoleon's 
brother; ministers have been appoint- 
ed, ambassadors sent forth, and the 
Junta of Biscay assembled. _ 

The Speech of the President details 
the ache, intentions of the King, and 
demands if there is any person dis- 
loyal. ‘Lhe answer is quite satistac- 
tory, and over-flows with loyalty and 
zeal. . 

Recent accounts announce the as- 
sembling and inauguration of tle cen- 
tral junta at Aranjuez, on the 25th 
of September. The Conde Florida 
Blanca, and twenty-six members were 
present. It does not appear, by what 
jppeal to the nation, or by what sort 
of deliberation the central junto has 
been selected and sanctioned. An 
executive of twenty-seven persons 
(without prejudice to absentees) is 
somewhat unwieldy. ‘The vigour of 
one or two great minds is wanted: if 
the president ad interim, the Conee 
}lorida Blanca is not c ompetent to act 
more than the part of Washington 
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sides, any rational mind must decide, that 
the comtidential general of the ministry, 
could alone be the effective man in Por- 
tural. It is extremely cruel, and unrea- 
sonable, to afiix blame to the other gene- 
rals, who found matters brought to a cri- 
sis before their arrival, for not having 
taken better measures; Upon those pre- 
views to their arrival, the merit of th 


case depends. 
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and of this there is great reason to 

oubt) Spain it ts to be feared, may 
for a while, makeefforts, but eventually 
must fall, 

The form of the oath taken by the 
members of the central Junta, has this 
remarkable clause, ‘‘ You will be 
loyal to, and defend our august so- 
vereign Ferdinand VII, and his rights, 
and sovereignty: you will promote 
the preservation of our rights and 
privileges, our laws and usages, es- 

jally those relative to the reigning 
family, and thosealso which are parti- 
cularly laid down in the same laws.” 

Lhe reigning family, as they are thus 
stiled, have small claims on Spanish 
gratitude. If their restoration be the 
chief bond of union and attachment, 
the sentiment will be too weak to fur- 
nish energies for the emergency, and 
the objects too distant and indistinct to 
animate a people to conquer or to die. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The expedition under Sir David 
Baird, sailed on the 16th of October, 
consisting of about 13,000 men, in 200 
sail of transports. If this force be des- 
tined for Spain, the number of English 
pos there will soon be very consi- 
derable. ‘The circumstances which 
have drawn England forth so much at 
present, have placed her in a new point 
of view, and recal the memory of her 
ancient history. A little of historical 
investigation, may throw light on mod- 
ern times if judiciously directed. Eng- 
land after the Norman conquest ac- 
quiring large Continental possessions, 
aud having continual wars with the 
Scots, became a very military nation, 
Under Edward the third, they acqui- 
red distinguished glory against France. 

Many peculiar circumstances con- 
curred to this:* Edward was a Prince 

———oo————————===l—llEESSESESEE—EEEeE=ESS=SS— 

* The successes which the arms of Eag- 
land have, in different ages, obtained over 
those of France, have been much owing 
to the favourable situation of the former 
kingdom. The English, happily seated 
in an island, conld moke advantage of 
every misfortune which attended their 
neighbours, and were little exposed to re. 
prisals. They never left their own coun- 
try, but when they were conducted by 
a king of extraordinary geuins, or found 
their enemy divided by intestine factions, 
or were bv a powerfulalliance on 
the Continent, Hume's Hist. Eag. Hen. V. 
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of consummate military skill, and join- 
ed to the greatest military ardour, the 
utmost prudence.” This was manifest. 
ed at the battle of Cressy.¢ At the 


ll ———— 





+ He took, therefore, a prudent res 
solution: he chose his ground with ad. 
vantage, near the village of Cressy ; he 
disposed his army iw excellent order: he 
determined to await in tranquillity the ar- 
rival of the enemy; aud he hoped that 
their eagerness to engage, and to prevent 
his retreat, after all their past disappoint- 
ments, would hurry them on to some rash, 
and ill-concefted action. He drew up 
his army ona gentile ascent, and divided 
them into three lines: the first was com- 
manded by the Prince of Wales, aud 
under him by the Earls of Warwick, and 
Oxford, dy Havecourt, and by the Lords 
Chandos, Holland, and other noblemen; 
the Earls Arundel, and Northampton, 
with the Lords, Willoughby, Basset, 
Roos, and Sir Lewis Tufton, were at 
the head of the second line: he took to 
himself the command of the third divi- 
sion, by which he purposed eitber to bring 
succour to the two first lines, er to Secure 
a retreat in case of any misfortune, or to 
push his advantages. against the enemy. 
He had likewise the precaution to throw 
up trenches on his flanks, in order to 
secure himself from the numerous bodies 
of the French, who might assail him 
from that quarter, and he placed all his 
baggage behind him in a wood, which he 
also secured by an intrenchment. 

The skill, and order of this disposition, 
with the tranquility in which it was made, 
served extremely to compose the minds of 
the soldiers ; and the king, thut he might 
facther inspirit them, rode through the 


yanks. with such an air of cheerfulness, 


and alacrity, as couveyed the highest con- 
fidence into every beholder. 

On the day of the battle, and on the en-. 
suing, there fell by a inoderate computa- 
tation, 1200 French knights, 1400 gentle- 


men, 4000 mén at arms, hesides about. 


30,000 of inferior rank: many of tle 
principal sobility of France, the Dukes 
of Lorraine, and Bourbon, the Earis of 
Flanders, Blois, Vademont, Aumele, were 
left on the field of battle. The Kings also 
of Bohemia, and Majorca were slain. 

The action may seem no less remark 
able for the small loss sustained by the 
English, than for the great slaughter of 
the French: there were killed in it only 
one Esquire, and three Kuights, and @ 
very few of inferior rank ; a demonstra-’ 


tien that the prudent disposition planned — c 
by Edward, and the disorderly attackmade 
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battle of Poictiers ; thé black prince, 
who inherited the martial character of 
his father, and even excelled him, res- 
cued himself, and gained a spiendid 
victery by the same ability.; Heory 
the fitth, does not appear inferior to 
these great men in a similar situation.§ 
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by the French, had rendered the whole 
rather a rout than a battle, 
Hume's Hist. Eng. Edw. TI, 


tThey came within sight at Mauper- 
tuis near Poictiers, and Edward sensible 
that lis retreat was now become imprac- 
ticable, prepared for battle with a!l the 
courage of a young hero, and with all the 
pradence of the oldest and most experien- 
ced commander. 

The Prince of Wales had leisure, during 
the night, to strengthen by new entrench- 
ments, the post which he bad before so ju- 
dicious!y chosen; and he contrived an ame. 
bush of 390, men at arms, and as many 
archers, Whom he put under the cotumand 
of the Captal de Buche, and ordered to 
make a circuit, that they might fall on 
the flank or rearof the French army du- 
ting the engazement, 


Hume’s Hist. Eng. Ede. I. 


§ Henry then bent his march north- 
wards, to Calais; but he was still ex- 
posed to great and imminent danger 
from the enemy, who had also passed the 
Somme, and threw themselves full in his 
way, with a purpose of intercepting his 
retreat. After he had passed the small 
river of Ternvis at Blangé, he was sure 
prised to observe from the heights the 
whole French army drawn up in the plains ’ 
of Agincourt, and so posted, that it was 
impossible for him to proceed on his 
march withoet coming-to an engagement, 
Nothing in appearance could be more 
unequal than the battle, upon which his 
safety, and all his fortunes now depended. 
The English army was little more than 
half the number which had disembarked 
at Harfleur; and they laboured under 
every discouragement and necessity. 
The enemy twas four times more numerous ; 
was headed by the Dauphin, and ali the 
princes of the blood; and was plentiful- 
ly supplied with provisions of every kind. 
Henry’s situation was exactly similar to 
that of Edward at Cressy, and that of the 
Black Prince at Poictiers; and the me- 
mory of these great events, inspiring the 
English with courage, made them hope 
for a ke deliverante from their present 
difficulties. The king likewise observed . 
the sane prudent conduct which had beep 


BELFAST MAG. NO, If. ; 
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The wantof means for protracted war} 
fure, probably was the the cause of these 
three great commanders, not pushing 
their advantages farther after the bat- 
tles of Cressy, Poictiers, and Azin- 
court.|| In the three the English were 
greatly inferior in numbers, and yet 
had splendidsuccess. In those of Cres- 
sey and Agincourt, their force amount- 
ed to about 30,000, in that of Poictiers 
to 12,000. 

Since these times of ancient glory, 
many changes .have taken place. 
France has united the distracted parts 
of her monarchy, England has been 
converted into a naval power, Scot- 
land has long ceased to give exercise 
to herarms. The science of war has 
received new, and astonishing im- 
provements, and military genius, in 
the céminanders under old monarchies, 
is become rare. 

It would be illiberal, and unreason- 
able, all things considered, too closely 
to contrast the battle of Vimiera, with 

= = me 
followed by these great commauders: he 
drew up his army on a narrow ground be- 
tween two Woods, which guarded each 
flank ; and he patiently expected in that 
posture the attack of the enemy. 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, 
by the number of princes and nobility 
slain or taken prisoners, Among the 
former were the constable himself, the 
count of Nevers, and the duke of Bra- 
bant, brothers to the duke of Burgundy, 
the count of Vaudemont, brother to the 
duke of Lorrain, the duke ef Alengon, 
the duke of Barré, the count of Marle. 
The most eminevt prisoners were the 
dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts 
d@’Eu, Vendome and Richmonte, and 
marshal of Boucicaut. An archbishop 
of Sens also was slain in this battle, The 
killed are -computed on the whole to have 
amounted to ten thousand mén; and as 
the slaughter fell chiefly upon the cavalry, 
it is pretended that of these, eight thou- 
sand were gentlemen, Henry was mas- 
ter of fourteen thousand prisoners. 

Hume's Hist, Eng. Hen. V. 


|| The immediate consequences too of 
these three great victories were similar: 
instead of pushing the French with vifour, 
and taking advantage of their consternae 
tion. the English princes, after their vic- 














- tory, seem rather to have relaxed their 


efforts, and to have gene the enemy 
leisure to recover from his losses. 
* Hume's Hist, Eng. Hen. V. 
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that of Cressey, of Poictiers, or of 
Agincourt. ‘The times, the command- 
ers, and the enemy opposed, are all 
different in the extreme. 

The prudence and magnanimity of 
the three royal heroes, may have been 
admired. Has their example been 
studied? Has the enemy been duly 
appreciated? Has the difference of 
the times required more caution and 
more conciliation, and have they been 
used? Has self been lost in the gran- 
deur of devotion for the general good? 
{f nothing of this appears, the idea of 
parali.l is mockery with the living, 
and insult with the dead, Yet where 
the means were so powerful; the num- 
bers greatly in ourtavour; the country, 
the theatre of war, favourable; the 
enemy in difficulties; reinforcements 
promptly approaching ; one cannot a- 
void noticing the difference of ancient, 
and modern exploits. ‘Te pay honours 
to the one, and cast reprehension on the 
other, seems but the act of justice; 
however kings and. ministers may 
Aherwise decide, the historian will re- 
cord his facts with all the severity of 
censure, if he hold it merited, and 

terity will not be afraid to approve 
is sentence. ‘The city of Eondon, 
having with unanimous accord, resolv- 
ed upon an address to his Majesty, on 
the duanttous result of things in Portu- 
gal; it has been lately presented, and 
the following answer has been suggest- 
ed by ministers. 

**} am fully sensible of your loyalty 
and attachment to my person and 
government. I give credit to the mo- 
tives which have dictated your petition 
and address, but F must remind you 
that it is inconsistent with the princi- 

les of British justice to pronounce 
judginent without previous investiga- 
tion. 

‘«I should have hoped that recent 
occurrenees would have convinced 
you, that Lam atall tines ready toin- 
stitute inquiries on occasions in which 
the character of the country, or the 
honour ef my arms is concerned, and 
that the interposition of the city of 
London could not be necessary for in- 
ducing me to direct due inquiry to be 
made mto a transaction whicli has dis- 
appointed the hopes and expectations 
of the nation,” ; 

Between giving an opinion and 
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passing judgment, the difference js 
great. ‘Lhe one is the right of free 
men, the other the office of judicial 
characters. If however they are 
confounded, there is risk of men be- 
ing altogether placed above censure. 
It is not unconstitutional to demand in- 
vestigation, and it so little involves 
assing of judgment, that it merely 
eads the way to, and accelerates it, but 
leaves to evidence aid law, the final re- 
sult. Is a great public character defi- 
cient in duty and ability, does not the 
country call for examination, and can 
that call be construed into the ultimate 
sentence? The true principle of the 
British constitution is, that no man can 
be condemned without being heard in 
his own defence, and without convin- 
cing testimony against him. ‘The laws 
are supreme, and no individuals, or 
bodies of men can contravene them. 
In them repose the safety, and reputa- 
tion of the citizen. Prejudice ts no 
doubt deprecated in the judge, but it 
is matter of reasonable doubt, whether 
he will have most or least ofit, by know-' 
ing little or a great deal about an aifair 
in question. Mental investigation he 
must make previous to his decision; 
and may he not be aided by the reason- 
ing powers of others on both sides pre- 
vious to drawing his final conclusion? 
Public censure therefore may .-¢ con- 


sidered as wholesome to the state, not” 


injurious to the individual concerned, 
and the privilege of the members ofa 
free nation, If inthe above reply to 
the city of London, “ passing censure 
was substituted for passing judgment” 
(which former is certainly all that the 
citizens of London have been guilty of) 
it could not well be advanced, that that 
was contrary to the spirit of the con- 
stitution. How often is it to be re- 
marked, that the perversion of words 
cannot clisguise facts, or arrest reprehen- 
sion? ‘Phe English nation perceive no- 
thing of the grandand warlike actions 
of Kdward the third, of the heroism of 
the Black Prince, or of the daring 
and successful valour of Henry the fifth. 


‘They are disappointed in hopes origin- — 


ally perhaps too high raised. It is na- 


tural for them to complain, it is not un-- 

constitutional to call for enquiry, it~ 
would be a suspension of their reason- — 
ing powers, to abstain from investiga- 
tion, and it would have been total de- 
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gradation, had they not required it. at 
the foot of the throne. 
FRANCE. 

The warlike preparations of the 
French Emperor are carried on with 

eat and unremitting ardour. In his 
speech to the soldiers, he reminds 
them of their past glory, and directs 
them toa new and opening pursuit of it. 
His skill in human nature always leads 


‘him to avoid the odious, and catch the 


pular and animating. Nothing falls 
fom him of the conquest of Spain, a 
brave and suffering people. He fastens 
on the “liberty of the seas,” the ex- 
pulsion of the English from the conti- 
nent, and the peace of Europe, as 
the objects of warfare, and the legiti- 
mate causes of French exertion. ‘The 
armies passing through Paris, are re- 
ceived with civic banquets. . Golden 
crowns are conferred on the legions, 
and they are called on to merit and 
to defend them. ‘Troops are daily 
arriving from Germany, and the stu- 
pendous machinery put in action now 
explains the former apparent inactivity 
of the French Emperor.. The confe- 
derate princes of the Rhine, are re- 
_ to supply their contingents. 

ermany also sees Bonaparte proceed 
to a conference at Erfurth with Alex- 
ander. ‘The points of discussion must 
be of such moment as when decided, 
to hereafter influence much of the 
affairs of the world. Alexander and 
Napoleon have not met since the me- 
morable meeting at Tilsit. Many and 
important events have followed. 

The seizure of the Danish fleet, 
the rupture of Russia with England, 
the Spanish insurrection, the capture 
of the Russian fleet in the Tagus, and 
the blockade of another in Port Baltic. 
Had not the first, the melancholy and 
unwise destruction of a neutral nation’s 
aor pao taken place; Russia 
would have been at peace with Eng- 
land, no conference at Erfurth would 
be carrying on, and Alexander would, 
perhaps, bave been the ally of the 
Spanish Patriots. Yet has that trans- 
action in its day been deemed worthy 
of Lord Chatham, and (vainand im- 
possible idea!) been justified as. an 
advantageous violation of the law, of 
nations. Rumour speaks of meditated 
= for the East. It is likely that 
Bonaparte, embittered by the intespo- 
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sition and success of the English on 
the Pyrenean peninsula, may press 
his views against Hindostan very en- 
ergetically with Alexander, that also 
Constantine may obtain a throne, the 
submission or annihilation of Sweden 
this winter be proposed, a maritime 
basis for war be more strictly laid down, 
as well as a commercial one; that 
Austria may be over-awed, and Spain 
condemned, The result in every way 
must be of immense importance to 
Europe. ‘The Rhenish princes, and 
several new potentates; the two great 
Emperors of the continent have to 
deliberate on it’s future interests. - Mat- 
ters cannot remain long in suspense, 
and speculation must be soon convert- 
ed into the certainty of future arrange- 
ments. Bonaparte, it is said, is to re- 
turn. tg Bayonne, from thence to 
superintend the campaign in Spain. 
Credulity must delight in drawing the 
thickest bandage over her eyes, if she 
can expect that the Spaniards will have 
a complete triumph. 

Their means are too disproportioned 
to those of their powerful antagonsit ; 
their measures have not the concert of 
his ; their population, with the aid of 
English arms, is unequal, it isto be 
dreaded, to the weight of the continent 
put in action against them, It is with 
sorrow and dismay, that we contem- 
plate the destruction of Spanish inde- 
pendence, But facts cannot be con- 
trouled by wishes; and reason, severe in 
her decisions, damps the ardour of hope. 
The French nevertheless cannot reap 
true glory in the subjugation of Spain : 
their unoffending neighbours desire to 
establish a new government; they car- 
ry their arms amongst this people, they 
spread desolation, and perhaps finally 
succeed: on their return, they cannot 
speak of their victories as honourable ; 
their Emperor may gain more power, 
but he will lose in the estimation of 
mankind. He may take all but their 
honour, from the iards. THis true 
glory will be diminished; the appro- 

ation of the best part of the French 
nation, cannot be with him, The 
French Emperor ought to respect brave 
men fighting in thé most glorious of all 
causes, the preservation of their coun- 
try. Such efforts raised France to her 

resent eminence, and pe sabe for 
naparte the great power he enjoys; 
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having obtained it, to prevent another 
nation making similar exertions is for- 
Fees of his origin, and an ungrate- 
wl disregard tothe best principles of 
man, ihe French army agreeably 
to the capitulation of Lisbon, having 
embarked, a great calamity has falien 
on one division at sea. [he transports 
were dispersed by the latesevere storms, 
and many ‘hundreds of lives have been 
Jost. Feelings of hostility must here 
yield tothe sympathy which men expe- 
rience, for others perishing under the 
awful visitations of Heaven. Brave 
men leaving afflicted families; for e- 
vercut off from their native shores, and 
sinking amid the roar of elemeiits, 
must fll us with sentiments of melan- 
choly. National enmity here changes 
to pity. Whoever has wept for the 
wurrior falling in distant lands; who 
has been debarred from closing his eyes, 
or covering his remains, he must la- 
ment such catastrophes, and losing sight 
of the feuds of the day, give to human 
nature what is due to it, and blend his 
own sorrow with that of the mourners, 
who now like them, sit solitary in man- 
sions that those they loved shall never 
revisit, 
HOLLAND. 

Decrees of unprecedented rigour 
are lately reported to have been ‘issued 
in Holland, against commercial inter- 
course with Engiand. ‘This specics of 
struggle cannot be maintained by both 
parties without mutual privation and 
distress, Whether acceleration of 
peace, or exasperation of war be look- 
ed to, the innocent are the immediate 
sufferers, and industry is arrested ina 
mode, which does not exhibit modern 
times to advantage, ‘The intercourse 
of nations through commerce has done 
much for their civilization. To pro- 
hibit it totally even in war may en- 
crease illicit trade, multipl perjury, 
and ruin the honest part of the com- 
mercial world, but we may hazard 
the conjecture that it will engender 
immorality, rather than be a com- 
manding instrument in the contention 
of nations. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia prosecutes the war with Swe- 
den, with as little effect as hitherto, 
Her fleet has been blocked up in 
Port Baltic by the English and Swe- 
dish force, lateness of the sea- 
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son, and the difficulty of access ap- 
a likely to occasion its preservation, 
ussia, it isthougat, will gain acquisition 
of territory from © uropean ‘Turkey. 
This has long been a desideratum 
with her. Extension of dominion jis 
more estimated by great despots than 


condensation of power, and diffusion: 


of happiness. ‘The vitiated mind craves 
new accessions, and cannot enjoy solid 
good in possession, It is doubtful 
whether Russia can, or will take an ac. 
tive part in the war against Spain, 
Her arms may more probably be di- 
rected elSewhere. 
NortH AMERICA, 

North America preserves the same 
attitude, Feevle in her meaus as a na- 
val or military power, nature has 
pointed outtto her the only weapon for 
repelling aggression, which she possess- 
es. The embargo is not taken off.* 
Meetings at Boston}, .and elsewhere, 

ee ae i ee 

* Extract of a lctter received by the last 
Packet from New York. “ Jd have it 
from the best authority, that no negocia- 
tions will be eutered into on the part of 
this government, until full satisiaction is 
made for the affair of the Che apeake ; 
and that satisfaction must be given here, 
and that al! other negociations for a final 
settlement of our differences wust be made 
in America. Our Minister at St. James 
has only power to meke communications, 
but cannot finally settle any thing.” 








+ THE PRESIDENT’S ANSWER TO THE BOSTON 
PETITION, 

“ Siv...I beg leave to communicate 
through you, the inclosed Answer to the 
Representation which came to me under 
cover from you, und to add to it the assure 
ances of my respect. 

Signed. THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 
** Charies Bulfinch, esq. for the 
Select Mer of Boston.” 
To the Inhabitantsef the Toren of Boston, in 
tegal Town-Meeling assembied, 

* Your representation and request were 
received on the 22d inst. and haye been 
considered with the attention due to eve- 
ry expression of the sentiments and feel- 
ings of so respectable a body of my fellows 
citizens. 

“* No person has seen with more con- 
cern than myself the inconveniences 
brought on our country in geveral by the 
circumstances of the times in which we 
happen to live ; times to which the histo- 


ry of nations presents no parallel. For vt 


years we have been looking as spectators 


an our brethren of Europe, afflicted with o 
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have taken place against it ; and party 
runs high, for, and against, Mr Jeffer- 
gon. ‘There isclearly a partial interest 
running counter to, and much affected 
by this attempt of America to vindicate 
national dignity. In the end, inter- 
nal produce will be greater. Manu- 
facture must do much of what exter- 





—= 





allthose evils which necessarily follow an 
abaudenment of the moral rules which 
bind men and nations together. Con- 
nected with them in friendship and com- 
merce, we have happily so far kept aloof 
from their calamitous conflicts, by a stea- 
dy observance of justice towards all, by 
much forbearance and multiplied sacrifi- 
ces. At length, however, all regard to 
the rights of others having been thrown 
aside, the Bellizerent Powers have beset 
the highway of commercial intercourse 
with Ediets, which, takerr together, ex- 
pose our commerce and marivers, under 
almost every destination, a prey to their 
fleets and armies, Each party indeed 
would admit our comimerce with them- 
selves, with the view of associating us in 
their war against the other. But we have 
wishei war with neither. Under these 
circumstances, were passed the laws of 
which you complain, by those delegated 
to exercise the power of legislation for 
you, with every sympathy of a common 
interest in exercising them faithfully. 

“ In reviewing these measures, there- 
fore, we should advert to the difficulties 
out of which a choice was of necessity 
to be made, To have submitted our right- 
ful commerce to prohibitions and tributa- 
ry exactions from others, would have been 
to surrender our independence. To re- 
sist them by arms was war, without con- 
sulting the state of things, or the choice 
of the nation, The alternative preferred 
by the Legislature, of suspending com- 
merce, placed under such unexampled 
difficulties, besides saving to our citizens 
their property, and our mariners to their 
country, has the peculiar advantage of 
g"ing time to the Belligerent nations to 


,Tevise aconduct as contrary to their in- 


terests, as itis to our rights, 
“Tn the event of such peace or snspen- 
s10n of hostilities between the belligerent 
powers of Europe, or of such change in 
their measures affecting neutral com- 
merce as may render that of the United 
States sufficiently safe, in the jadgment 
of the President he is authorised vo sus- 
pend the embargo, But no peace or sus- 
Pension of hostilities, no change affect- 
ing neutral commerce is known to have 
place. The Orders of England, 
aud the Decrees of France and Spain, 
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ternal commerce was effecting. Pa- 
tience in this case must do much; but 
the nation which will not give up par- 
tial profit, and ease, for maintenance 
of honour, cannot expect respect iu 
the world, or be able to protect its 
subjects, in its relations with other 
states. 





== 

existing at the date of those lav-s, are 
still unrepealed, as far as we knovy. In’ 
Spain, mdeed, a contest for the govern- 
ment appears to have arisen; bu’ of its 
course or prospects we have no ivforma- 
tion on which pradence Would un‘lertake 
a hasty change in our policy, even were 
the authority of the Executive competent 
to such a decision. ; 

*“ You desire that in this defect: of pow- 
er, Congress may be specially convened. 
It is unuecessary to examine the evidence, 
or the character of the facts which are 
supposed to dictate such a call; because 
you will be stnsible, on an attcéntion to 
dates, that the legal period of th¢ir meet- 
ing is as early as, in this extens/ve coun- 
try, they cvuld be fully convened by a 
special call, 

** | should with great willinghess have 
executed the wishes of the inh#bjtants of 
the town of Boston, had peace qr a repeal 
of the obnoxious Edicts, or oth¢r changes 
produced the case in which alone the laws 
have given me that eamietel ; and so 
many motives of justice and iterest lead 
to such changes, that we oug!it continu. 
ally to expect them. But while these 
Edictsremain, the Legislaturé: alone can 
prescribe the course to be pursued, 
THOMAS /EVPERSON.” 





August 26, 1808, 


We also msert the President's Address to the 
Legisiature of New-HHampshire, 

Tn the review, fellow-citizeus, which,’ 
in your Address of the l4th af June, you 
have taken of the measures pursued 
since I have been charged With their di- 
rection, I read with great satisfaction and 
thankfulness the approbation you have 
bestowed on them ; and fe¢l it an ample 
reward for any servicesI may have been 
able to render, } 

*« The present moment is certaialy e- 
ventful, and one which particularly re- 
quires that the bond of ; confederation, 
connecting as as a nation, should .seceive 
all the strength which unanimity between 
the national Coun ils and the States, Le- 
gislatures can give it. Tne depredations 
committed on our vessels'and property on 
the high seas, the violen¢e to the persons 
of our citigens employed on that element, 
had long been the subject of remonstrance 
and complaint; when, instead of reparas 
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IRELAND. 

It is painful to observe that late ac- 
counts from ‘Tralee and Limerick, 
mention that partial excesses continue 
to be committed, and that as on the 
one hand misguided men inflamed by 
supposed injuries, which they conceive 
capable of remedy, are hurried on to 
shocking acts of violence; so on the 
other, that thére seems some radical 
defect in the system of treating these 
unhappy men. It is libellous of the 
human character, to assert, that there 
is no cause for discontent iv such cases. 
Men ina country like this, where the 
upper order possess such an tHl-propor- 
tioned superiority, do not lightly ven- 
ture to incur their displeasure, and 
cannot easily avoid castigation. ‘The 
great land proprietor is a civil, and 
military character, whom it is very 
unlikely the peasantry would venture 





SS 2 eee eee 
tion, vew declarations of wroug are issu- 
ed, subjecting our navigation to general 
plunder. 

** Jn this state of things our first duty 
was to withdraw our sea-faring citizens 
and property from abroad, and to keep at 
home resources so valuable at all times, 
and so essential, if resort must altimate- 
ly be had to force, It gave us time to 
make a last appeal to the reason and re- 
putation of nations. In the mean while, 
I see with satisfaction that this measure 
of self-denial is approved and supported 
by the. great body of our REAL citizens; 
that they mect with cheerfulness the tem- 
porary privations it occasions, and are 
preparing with spirit to provide for themselves 
thyse comforis and conseniences of life, for 
rvvich it would be unwise ever more to recur 
t{, distant countrees, 

° ** How long this course may be prefera- 
ble toa more serious appeal, must depend 
for decision ov the wisdom of the Legis- 


fat-ire, unless a return to established prin- | 


ciples should remove the existing obstacles 
to,"a peaceable intercourse with foreign 
mitious. In every event, Felow-citi- 
vyens, my confidence is entire that your 
irsolution to maintain our national inde- 
vendence and sovereignty will be as firm 
fs it has been forbearing; and looking 
tack on our history, I am assured by the 
past, that its future pages will present 
‘nothing uaworthy of the former, 

“] aw huppy that you approve the 
motives of my retiremenut.. I shall carry 
into it ardent prayers for the welfare of 
iny country, and the sincerest wish for 
that of yourselves personally. 

August 2, 2805, ** TH, JEFFERSON,” 
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to rouse, unless they felt grievances 
exhausting their patience, and banish- 
ing iear by substituting despair. It has 
lately been stated that near Limerick 
on the apprehension of a milita 
search for oilenders, a beacon was light. 
ed up; that corresponding fires through 
the country were seen, and that in 
consequence of this precaution, all 
attempts at seizing or discovering any 
persons were vain, ‘To this the follow. 
ing factmay be contrasted. It lately 
happened in the county of Down, 
that the people of a townland resisted 
paying the hearth-money tax, upona 
misconception of their own; and car 
ried things So far, as to put the collec- 
tor at defiance. In this dilemma, he 
applied to a magistrate for assistance, 
and wished for a military force. “ No!” 
said the truly respectable magistrate, 
“I will not do so, but will go with 
you myself,” he did, took the Act of 
Parliament -inm his pocket, read, and 
explained to them how they were 
liabie to the tax, calmly CONVINCED 
THEIR UNDERSTANDINGS, and they 
paid what was demanded, without 4 
murmur. 
Similar benevolent investigation into 
the affairs of the South, would most 
probably be equally eflicacious. Itis 
a serious mistake in legislature to ima- 
gine, THAT PERSONAL SUFFERING CAN 
BE A GOOD MEDIUM OF CONVICTION, 
A plan of severity may perpetuate, but 
never eradicates disorder, unless it 
goes to the direful extremes of exter 
mination, or deportation. Did each 
landlord, magistrate, and legislator, call 
a council within his own breast and ru- 
minate on the precept ‘do as thou 
wouldst be done unto,” he would pet 
haps be slower to condemn, or having 
condemned he would be more merce 
ful in his visitation on the transgressions 


of beings whom sometimes he appeaty 


to forget are his fellow-creatures. 
strong love of native soil, is natural to 
man. Is it not worthy of inqui 
whether the practice of Irish landlords 
in often breaking that bond of affection 
between the tenant and paternal farm, 


in giving it, not to the oldest residents” 
and family, but to the highest bidder, 
and the most obedient voter, is nota great 


grievance, and a breach of 
and justice? If cruel religious 
tinction stands in the way of an ahi 


of 
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tant of the country’s obtaining a small 
jon of it for his support, if the tor- 
menting exaction of a tax on improve- 
ment, varying each season, and levjed 
by a delegate, who is to gain by the 
bargain with his principal, limits his 
comforts ; if he pays this in one quarter, 
and must also pay his own Pastor; if 
land is become exorbitantly dear, and 
manufactures are not interposed to em- 
ploy supertiuous hands; is it not wor- 
thy of inquiry, whether redress for 
the miserable would not be likely to 
give, what a half-state of warfare can- 
not, and what the statute book of Draco 
could not for centuries? Law,. to be 
effectual, ought to be founded on nata- 
ral justice, but legislation in Ireland 
bas often appeared built on the expe- 
diency of the day, and not seeming to 
have had human nature in contem- 
lation, has proposed to model its sub- 
yect without reference to his passions, 
his feelings, or his infirmities. No man 
of even moderate understanding, if his 
motives are good, but will deprecate 
the idea of enceuraging a disposition 
in the lower orders, to interfere by vio- 
lence, and coerce government into 
compliance with their demands. Such 
practices, rob society of its first object, 
security ; they let loose the passions 
of the rude, and less educated part, and 
make caprice the standard of action, in- 
stead of the equable course of law, and 
order: but he is little endued with a 
philosophic or manly spirit, who will 
not reflect on what may have generated 
opular disturbance, “who will not feel 
or the sutferings of man in the hum- 
bler, but most useful walk of life, and 
who will not candidly bestow the por- 
tion of blame as it is merited, whether 
on bad measures, as cause, or OD gross 
violation of order, as effect. He will 
recollect too, that men of the class just 
mentioned devoting their time to la- 
bour, cannot spare much for reflection, 
and also that trom feeling themselves 
despised they have no motive left 
for regular conduct. The greatest de- 
gree of sympathy is now manifested by 
all the upper ranks in England, and 
Ireland, for the sufferings of the people 

of oo 
‘The Irish peasantry are equally capa- 
ble of noble and (gintnoals quate: 
couragement, and enlightening 
Would operate much in tranquilizing 
» inthe North of Ireland, where 
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the internal trade enables the people to 
bear the pressure ‘of heavy demands, 
and to possess some of the comforts of 
life, there is no interruption of the 
public peacé. ‘lhe phrenzy ot religi- 
ous persecution’ having considerably 
abated, industry’ pervades the whole, 
and good order ;nakes the community 
respectable, and happy. The gentry 
of lreland have: a noble sphere tor ac- 
tion ; jet them divest themselves of the 
haughtiness of {heir station, and des- 
cend to investigate the causes of the 
partial disturbances of the day. ‘The 
study will improve their minds and 
soften their hearts. If lreland remain 
partly uncivilized let them search for 
the cause, before they war with the ef- 
fect, and converting themselves into 
fathers of extended iamilies, let them 
try if the practical benevolence of tle 
upper classes, will not prove the best 
antidote for the turbulence of the lower. 
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Definitive Convention for the evacuation 
of Portugal by the French Army. 


The Generals commanding inp chief the 
British and French armies in Portugal, 
having determined to negociete and cons 
clude atreaty for the evacuation of Por- 
tugal by the French troops, on the basis | 
of the agreement entered into on the 22d 
inst. for a suspension of hostilities, have 
appointed the under mentioned officers 
to negociate the same in their names, 
viz. On the partof the general in chef 
of the British army, lieutenant colonel 
Murray, quarter master general, and un 
the part of the general in chief-of the 
French army, Monsieur Kellerman, ge- 
neral of division, to whom they have 
given authority to negociate and conclude 
a convention to that effect, subject .to 
their ratification respectively, and to 
that of the admiral commanding the Bri- 
tish flect at the entrance of the Tagus. 

These two officers, after exchanging 
their full powers, have agreed upon the 
articlés which follow : 

Art. 1.. All the places and forts’ in the 
kingdom of Portugal, oceupied by the 
French troops, shall be delivered up to 
the British army, in the state in whieh 
they ave atthe period of the signature 
of the present convention. 

II. The French troops shall evacuate 
Portugal with their arms, and baggage ; 
they shall not be considered as prisoners 
of war, on their arrival in France, 
they shall be at liberty lo serve. 
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Ill. The English government shall fur- 
nish the means of conveyance for the 
French army, which shall be disembark- 
ed in any of the ports ot Frauce between 
Rochfort and L’Orient inclusively. 

LV. The French army shall carry with 
it all its artillery of French catibre, 
with their horses bcelonzing to it, and the 
tumbrils, supplied with sixty rounds per 
gun. Allother artillery, arms, and am- 
munition, as algo the military and naval 
arsenals shall be given up to the Hritish 
army and navy, inthe state in which they 
must be at the periud of the ratification 
of the convention. 

V. The Freich army shall carry with 
itall its equipments, and ail that is com- 
prehended under the name of property, 
of the army ; that 1s to say, tts military 
chest; and carriages, attached to the 
field commissariat and field-hospitals, or 
shall be allowed to dispose of such part 
of the same on its account as the com- 
mauder in chief may judge it unnecessary 
to embark. In like manner all tdividu- 
als of the army shall be at hberty to 
dispose of their private property of every 
description, with full security hereafter 
for the purchasers. 

Vi. The cavalry are to embark their 
horses, as also the generals and other 
ofiicers of all ranks, It is, however, 
fully understood that the means of con- 
veyance for horses at the disposal of the 
British commanders are very limited; 
some additional conveyance may be 
procured in the port of Lisbon; the num- 
ber of horses to be embarked by the 
troops shail not exceed 600, and the 
number embarked by the staff shall not 
exceed 200, At all events, every facili- 
ty will be given to the French army to 
dispose of the horses belonging to it, 
which cannot be embarked. 

VIL. In order to facilitate the embark- 
aliou, it Shall take place in three divisions, 
the last of which will be principally com- 
posed of toe garrisons of the places, of 
the cavairy, the artillery, the sick, and 
the equipment of the army. The first 
division shall embark within seven days 
of the date of the ratification, or sooner, 
if possible, 

Vili. The garrison of Elvas, and its 
forts, and of Peniche and Palmela, will be 
embarked at Lisbon, ‘That of Almaida 
at Oporto or the nearest harbonr. They 
will be accompanied on their march by 
British commissaries, charged with pro- 
viding for their subsistence and accom. 
modation. 

IX. AU the sick and wounded who can- 
not be embarked with the troops, are 
entrusted to the British army. They are 
to be taken care of whilst they remain ia 
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this country, at the expence of the British 
governinent, underthe condition of the 
same being reimbursed by France, whe 
the final evacuation is cffected. The 
English goverument will provide for their 
return tu France, which shail take place 
by detachments of about 150 or 200 men 
atatime. A suffirvent number of Freneh 
medical officers shall be left behind te 
attend then, 

X. As soon as the vessels emploved te 
carry the army to France sha!l have disem- 
barked it in the harbours specified; or ig 
any other of the ports of France, to which 
stre.s of weather may force them, every 
facility shall be giveo them to return to 
England, without delay, and security 
against capture until their arrival in a 
friendly port. 

XI. The French army shall be concen. 
trated in Lisbon, and within a distance 
of about two leagues from it. The En- 
glish army will approach within three 
leagues of the capital, and will be so 
piaeed asto leave about one league be. 
tween the two armies. 

X11. The forts of St. Julien, the Bugio 
and Cascais, shall be occupied by the 
British troops on the ratification of the 
convention. Lisbon and its citadel, to- 
gether with the forts and batteries as 
faras Lazaretto or Trafuria on one side, 
and fort St Joseph onthe other, inclu- 
sively, shalj be given up on the embark- 
ation of the second division, as shall also 
the harbour, and all the armed vessels in 
it of every description, with their rig- 
ging, sails, stores, aod ammunitions 
The fortress of Elvas, Alumaida, Peniche, 
and Palmela, shail be given up as soon as 
the British tioops can arrive to occupy 
them. In the mean time the generalin 
chief of the British army will give no- 
tice of the present convention to the gar- 
risons of those places, as also to the 
troops before them, in order to put a stop 
to all further hostilities. 

XI}. Commissaries shall be named on 
both sides, to regulate and accelerate the 
execution of the arrangements agreed 
upon, 

XIV. Should there arise doubts as to 
the meaning of the article, it will be 
explained favourably to the French army. 

XV. From the date of the ratification 
of the present convention, all arrears of 
contributions, requisitions, or claims 
whatever, of the French government, 
against subjects of Portugal, or any other 
individuals residing in this country foun- 
ded on the occupation of Portuga! by the 
French troops in the month of December, 
1807, which may not have been paid ap, 
are cancelled; and all sequestrations Laid 
upon their property, moveable or im- 
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moveable, are removed, and the free 
disposal of the same is restored to the 
proper owners. 

XVI. All subjects of France, or of 
powers in friendship or alliance with 
France, domiciliated in Portugal, or ac. 
cidentally in this country, shall be pro- 
tected. Their property of every kind, 
moveable and immoveable, shall be res. 
pected, and they shall be at liberty ei- 
ther to accompany the French army, or 
to remain in Portugal. In either case 
their property is guaranteed to them, 
with the liberty of retaining or of dispos- 
ing of it, and passing the produce of the 
sale thereof into France, or any other 
country which they may choose for their 
residence, the space of one year being 
allowed them for that purpose. 

It isfully understood that shipping ts 
excepted from this arrangement, only, 
however, in so far as regards leaving the 
port, and that none of the stipulations 
above mentioned can be made the pre- 
textof any commercial speculation, 

XVII. No native of Portugal shall be 
tendercd accountable for his political con- 
duct daring the period of the occupation 
of this country by the French army 35 and 
all those who have continued in the exer. 
ciseot their employments, or who have ac- 
cepted situationsunder the French govern- 
ment, are placed ander the protection of 
the British commanders, they shall sustain 
no injury in their persons or property, it 
not having been at their option to be obe- 
dient or notto the French government ; 
they are also at liberty to avail them- 
selves of the stipulations of the 16th 
Article. 

XVI{f. The Spanish troops detained 
on board ship in the port of Lisbon, shall be 
given up tothe commander in chief of the 
Sritsharmv, who engages to obtain of 
the Spaniards to restore such Freneh sub- 

military or civil, as, may 
have been detained in Spain, without 
beiug taken in battle, orin consequence 
of military operations, but on oceasion 
of the occurrence of the 29th of last 
May, and the days immediately followe 
ing, 

XIX. There shall be an immediate ex- 
change established for all ranks of priso- 
ners made in Portugal, since the com- 
Ineacemeyt of the present hostilities, 

XX. Hostages of the rank of field of. 
feers shall be mutually furnished on the 
partof the Pritish army and wavy, and 
oo that of the French army for the re- 

procal guarantee of the pressnt conven- 
tom, The officer of the British army 
‘ill be restored aa the completion of the 
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articles which coneern the army; and 
the officer ot the navy on the disembark. 
ation of the French troops in their owa 
country. The like is to take place on 
the partof the Freneh army. 

XXI. It shall be allowed to the gencral 
in chief of the French army, to send an 
officer to France with intelligence of the 
present convention. A _ vessel will be 
furnished by the British admiral to con- 
vey him to bourdeaux or Rochfort. 

XXII. The British admiral will be in- 
vited to accommodate his excellency, the 
commander in chief and the other princi- 
pal officers of the French army, on 
board the ships of war. 

Done and concluded at Lisbon, 
this 30th day of August, 1808, 
(Signed) 
GEURGE MURRAY, 
Quarter-master gen, 
KELLERMAN, 
' le Géuéral de Division. 

We, Duke of Abrantes, general in 
chief of the Freneh army, have ratified, 
and do ratify the present definitive con. 
vention in all its articles, to be executed 
according to its form and tenor. 

(Signed) The duke of ABRANTES. 
Head-quariters, Lisbon, 30th August, 1808. 


icatinibenaen, 
Additional Articies to the Convention of the 
3Uth of August, 1808. 

Art. I. The individuals in thé civil em- 
ployment of the army, made prisoners, 
either by the British troops, or by the 
Portuguese in any part of Portugal, will 
be restored, as is customary, without ex- 
change. 

II. The French army shall be subsisted 
from its own magazines up to the day of 
embarkation; the garrisuns up to the 
day of the evacuation of the fortresses. 

‘The remainder of the magazines shall 
be delivered over in the usual form to the 
British Government, which charges itself 
with the subsistence of the menu and bore 
ses of the army, from the above-mention- 
ed periods, till their arrival in France, 
under the condition of their being reim- 
bursed by the French Government for the 
excess uf the expence beyond the estima- 
tion to be made by both parties, of the 
value of the magazines delivered up to 
the British army. 

The provisions on board the ships of 
war, ip possession of the French army, 
wili be taken on account by the British 
government, ia like manner with the ma- 
gazines in the fortresses. 
~ TLL. The geveral commanding the Bri- 
tish troops will take the necessary mea- 


sures for re-establishing the free ¢ircula- 
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tion of the means of subsistence, between 
the country and the capital. 
Done and concluded at Lishon, this 30th day 
of August, 1808. 
Signed, c. Murray, Quar. Mas. Gen, 
KELLERMAN, le Gen. de Divis. 
We duke of Abrantes, General in Chief 
of the French army, have ratified and 
do ratify the Additional Articles of the 
Convestion, to be executed according 
to their form and tenor, 
Signed, The Duke of ABRANTES. 
(A true Copy.) 
A. J. Dalrymple, Capt. Military Sec. 


I 


Protest made by Bernardin Freire de 
Andrade, General of the Portuguese 
troops, against the Articles of the Con- 
vention agreed on between the Eng- 
lish and French armies, for the eva- 
cuation of Portugal. 

‘* | protes!, in general, on account of 
this treaty being totally void of that de- 
ferenee due to his Royal Highvess the 
Prince Regent, or th: Government that 
represents hun; on accountof what may 
be hostile in itto the sovereign authority 
and independence of this Government, 
and for all that may be against the ho- 
nour, safety, and interests of the nations 
and in particular, I protest against what 
is stipulated ra the following articles : 

* Arccles I. IV. and XIL—Because 
these articles determine the surrender of 
Portuguese fortified places, stores, and 
ships, to the English forces, without so- 
lemniy declaring that this surrender is 
momentary, and that it is intended they 
should be immediately restored to the 
Prince Kegent of Portugal, or the govern- 
ment that may represent him, to whom 
they belong, and in whose aid the Eng- 
lish forces came as auxiliaries! 

‘* Art, XVI.—Because it permits the 
residence in Portugal of the individuals 
mentioned in it. 

*« Art. XVII.—Because it attempts to 
tie down the goverument of this kingdom, 
not to bring to justice and condign pun- 
ishmentthose persons who have been no- 
toriously and scandalously disloyal to 
their prince and their country, by joining 
and serving the French party: and, even 
if the’ protection of the English army 
should be allowed to screen them from the 
punishment they have deserved, still it 
should not prevent their expulsion, where- 
by this country would no longer have to 
fear being again betrayed by the same 
nen. 

** First, of the additional articles.— 
This article can by no means bind the 
government of this kinglom, as no re- 
ciproeal conditions are stipulated, 


* | protest, finally, on account of the 
want of attentivn to the safety of the in. 
habitants of the capital and its environs, 
nothing having been stipulated in their 
favour to insure their not being still vexed 
and oppressed by the Freneh during their 
stay—-not even an equivalent for what ig 
established by Article XVI. and XVII, 
in favour of the French and their followers, 

** And to these heads | limit my pro. 
test, in order not tomake too long a hist, 
passing over other subjects of less im. 
portance, such as the concession of 800 
horses, which was made without consider- 
ing that they almost all belong to Porta. 
gal, and thus cannot be considered as the 
property of the French; that of the ma- 
gfazines of the army, filled at the expense 
ofthe country, and consequently only be. 
longing by fact, not by right, to the unjust 
occupants of the country. (Signed) 

BERNARDIN FREIRE D’ANDRADE.” 
Head-quarters, at the Encarnation, Sept. 14, 


_ ———— 


CITY OF LONDON ADDRESS, 
TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 


The humble and dutiful Addrssses and Peti- 
tion of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, in com. 
mon Council assembled. 

MOST GRACLOUS SOVEREIGN, 

We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men and Commous of the city of Lon- 
don, in Common Council assembled, most 
huwbly approach your Majestywith re- 
newed assurances of attachment to your 
Majesty’s most sacred person and govern- 
ment, and veneration for the free princi- 
ples of the British Constitution, to express 
toy our Mujesty our grief and astonishment 
at the extraordinary and disgraceful Con- 
vention lately entered into by the com- 
manders of your Majesty’s forces in Por- 
tugal, andthe commander of the French 
army in Lisbon. 

The circumstances attending this af- 
flicting event cannot be contemplated ia 
British minds without the most painful 
emotions, and all ranks of your Majes- 
ty’s subjects seem to have felt the utmost 
concern and indignation at a treaty so 
humiliating and degrading to this country 
and its allies; after a signal victory gain- 
ed by the valour and discipline of British 
troops, by which the enemy appears to 
have been cut off from all means of suc- 
cour or escape. We have the sad morti- 
fication of seeing the laurels, so nobly 
acquired, torn from the brows of our 
brave soldiers, and terms granted to the 
enemy disgraceful to the British name, 
and injurious to the best interests of the 
British nation. 
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Resides the restitution of the Russian 
feet, upon a definitive treaty of peace 
with that power, and the sending back 
to their country, without exchange, so 
jarge a number of Russian sailors ; by 
this ignominious couvention, British 
ficets are to convey to France the French 
army and its pluuder, where they will be 
at liberty immediately to recommence 
their active operations against us or our 
allies. The guarantee and safe convey- 
ance of their plunder cannot but prove 
jrritating to the pillaged inhabitants, over 
whom they have tyranvized, and for 
whose deliverance and protection the Bri- 
tish army was sent; and the full recog- 
nition of the title and dignity of the Em- 
peror of France, while all mention of the 
government of Portugalis omitted, must 
be considered as highly disrespectful to 
the legislative authority of that country. 

We therefore humbly pray your Majes- 
ty, in justice to the outraged feelings of 
a brave, injured, and indignant people, 
whose blood and treasure have been thus 
expended, as well as to retrieve the 
wounded honour of the country, and to 
remove from its character so foul a stain 
in the eyes of Rurepe, that your Majes- 
ty will be graciously pleased immediately 
to justitate such an inquiry into this dis- 
honourable and unprecedented transac- 
tion, as will lead tothe discovery and 
punishment of those by whose misconduct 
and incapacity the cause of the country, 
and its allies, has been so shamefully sa- 
crificed, 

We beg to assure your Majesty of our 
unalterable fidelity and earnest desire to 
co-operate in every measure conducive to 
the peace, honour, and security of your 
Majesty’s dominions. 

Signed by order of the Court, 
HENRY WOODTHORPE. 
To which his Majesty was pleased to return 
the followmg answer : 

T am fully sensible of your loyalty and 
attachment to my person and govern- 
ment. I givecredit to the motives which 
dictated your petition and address; but 
i must remind you that it is inconsistent 
with the principles of British justice, to 
Pronounce judgment without previous 
investigation, Ishould have hoped that 
recent occurrences would have convinced 
you that | am at all times ready to insti- 
tute inquiries on oceasions, in which the 
charaéter of the country, or the honour 
of my arms is concerned; and that the 
luterposition of the city of Londoa could 
not be necessary for inducing me to direct 
due inquiry to be made into a transac- 
tion, which has disappointed the hopes 
aad expectations of the nation. 
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This article not having come in timeto be 
inserled in its proper place, we give i 
room here. 

‘tr subject of the Political Re- 

trospect in your last two num- 
bers, having engrossed a considerable 
share of public attention, both in con- 
versation and through the medium 
ofthe Press, suffer me, without enter- 
ing further into its merits at present, to 
make one observation. I fear a princi- 
pal objection which influences many in 
relation tothe line of politics adopted 
by the writer of that article, is, because 
he does not season it with vulgar abuse 
of Bonaparte. I have long regretted, 
that the public taste has been so viti- 
ated, as to appreve of the most scurri- 
lous abuse of this man. It is ungene- 
rous and unmanly to abuse an enemy. 

His conduct is justly reprehensi- 

ble as the destroyer of liberty, and 

he is the most assailable on the princi- 

198] of virtuous freedom, to which he 
as shown himself the determined, 

and I am sorry to add, hitherto the 

successful opponent. From the quiver 
of liberty we must bring the arrows 
with which he can be inost etfectuall 

combated. ‘To this mode of attack 
let us have recourse, and not to the 
unmanly practice of throwing dirt at 
him at adistance. ‘The one is nobiy 
virtuous, the other is disgusting and 
cowardly in the extreme. 

Iam often inclined to suspect, that 
the most abusive and noisy assailants 
of Bonaparte might possibly ina change 
of times, be the foremost to crouch 
to the power of the man, whom they 
now so pteatifully load with reproach. 
A diferent conduct may be reasonably 
expected from those who act on prin- 
ciple. ‘There is a sturdy independence 
in such, which leads them to aveid all 
unmanly acts of opposition, and which 
would enable them to resist the frowns 
of the tyrant, even though they were 
in his immediate presence. I greatly 
regret that this lofty spirit of indepen- 
dence is so little fashionable among 
my countrymen of these united king- 
doms. 

We have too much of that-grovelling 
selfish disposition, which looks only tu 
our present petty interests, and to dis- 
regard the general good. An almost 
universal selfishness appears the epi- 
demic ofthe times. ‘lo these urwor- 
thy motives, we are to attribute the too 
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general practice of blaming or praising 
nations as they appear to promote, or 
to thwart our views. ‘The Spaniards 
are praised by many, not really tor their 
patriotism, but because they are sup- 
posed to promote our selfish interests. 

Phe Emperor of Russia, is at one time 
our magnanimous ally, and at another 
is marked with every opprobrious ep!- 
thet; while the man remains the same, 
probably alike undeserving of our 
praise at onetime, or of our censure at 
the other. The embargo laid on her 
trade by America, is seldoin viewed asit 
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mav affect the interests of her own citi- 
zens,but as it is supposed to be injurious 
to our commerce; and in entire consist. 
ency with this prevailing fondness to be 
duped, our public papers, seldom give 
us extracts from any, but the federal 
prints. Lest our prejudices should be 
thwarted, or that we should be puz. 
zled by hearing both sides, they kindly 
suppress most of what is said ti Ame- 
rica in favour of the measure. Oh! 
selfishness ! what evils dost thou carry 
in thy train! 

A BYESTANDER, 


= —_—- ———_____ ____________________ } 
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LADY MOIRA. 

The following sketch of this estimable 
character recently deceased, was sent to us 
by a Correspondent, and though her death 
did not occur since the commencement of 
our Magazine, yet we trust the tribute of 
friendship will not be considered to be mis- 
timed : : 

At this moment, when Ireland, deserted 
by her nobility and gentry, languishes and 
expects redress only in the long perspective 
of time, she has lost a character of invalu- 
able and exalted worth...Although a fe- 
male's it may well be deemed to have been 
a public and patrietic one, and possessed of 
the rare merit of ubiform zeal tor the wel- 
fare of Society...This venerable and meri- 
torious Personage, an Englishwoman by 
birth, but Irish and naturalized to this soil 
by long residence, and the benevolence and 
wisdom of a heart, which felt sympathy for 
fellow creature, without one vile consider- 
ation of bigotry, prejudice, or pride; be- 
came a bright honour, and real benefactress 
to Ireland...A mind rigorous to a great de- 

ree, a wit playful and poignant, a keen 
Tintcteasign and a saul capable of great 
resolves, were her's. 

This rare example of public and private 
virtue is extinguished... The void is the more 

ainful and lamentable, for patriotism is 
likely to be more and more unfashionable.., 
On the accomplishment of Ireland's final de- 
gradation, though every thing gratifying to 
the feelings ef nobility awaited her in the 
superior country, and fittle remain here to 
induce the higher classes to reside... this 
distinguished person preferred the deserted 
friend, to the opulent and luxurious neigh- 
bour: on trish land she had long pursued 
a course of beneficence; on Irish land she 
pursued it, when disgusting want of princi- 
ple, and unfortunate weakness, had levelled 


it to a province; on Irish land the intellec- 
tual lustre of this august sanctuary of vir- 
tue shone to the last sad hour, when Nature 
refused the vital supply...She died, having 
never swerved from consistency ; happy in 
her family; resigned to the will of Provi- 
dence, and mourned by an entire nation 
with the unbought and genuine feeling of 
woe...As the companion of danger and pain 
is always endeared to us, this excellent woe 
mar had obtained greater hold on the aflec- 
tions of this people...By no means sensibly 
attached to party, she saw the errors and 
weakness of the different existing ones, but 
with true wisdom excused what she could, 
and hoped where she might...She early fore- 
saw and predicted the fall of the late Minis- 
try unless they ventured on salutaryand 
grand measures for Ireland...She did so, al- 
most befere they were well fixed in their 
offices, and on the decease of the great 
chara@er * which upheld them (and whose 
fate drew torrents of tears from her, for in 
his loss she bewailed the long catalogue of 
future misfortunes to ber Country) she felt by 
melancholy presentiment, that the tomb must 
soon open for herself, and she felt that she 
would descend into it hopeless of political goed. 





ULSTER. 

ANTRIM,...¢/Married.....Arthur Woods, 
of the Falls, esq. to Miss Isabella Blsir, of 
Baliyvallagh, near Larue. Captain J, 
Long, of the brig Retrieve, to Miss Camp- 
bell, J. M*‘Peake, of Moneymore, mer- 
chant, to Miss Eliza Hamill, daugwter of 
Mr. M. Hamill, of the Falls. In Belfast, 
Mr J. Alderick, to Miss Mercer of Hills- 
boveugh, Mr. J. Canning, to Miss Anne 
Brady, Salt-water bridge. The Rev. Blay- 
ney Mitchell, to Miss Lydia Stewart, 
daughter of the late Mr. Stewart of Wil- 
mount, esq. 


# Mr. Fox. 
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Deaths.....In Belfast, Mr. J. Harper. 
Mrs, Stewart, wie OF Mr. Alex. Stewart, 
jiwendraper, Inu Aun-street, Belfast Mrs. 
Atkins, wife of Mr. M. Atkins, late tha- 
pager of the Belfast Theatre- At Cassino, 
Miss PF. Hamilton, daughter of Mr. H, 
Hamilton. 

Agmacu.... Married.....G. Studdart, esq. 
to Miss Blacker, daughter of the Rev. 5. 
Blacker, Carrick house. T. Wilson of 
Mt. Raverty, near Lurgan, esq. to Mrs. 
Ogle, of Moira. 

Deaths..... At Charlemount, Mrs. Crawe 
ford, wife of J. L. Crawtord, esq. ordnance 
store- keeper. 

Down.....- Married.....Mr. J. Nelson of 
Feadney, to Miss M‘Cully of Killyseulven. 
Captain J. M‘Kibben of Portaferry, to 
Miss Sarah ‘M‘Kibbin of same piace. 
Mr. “ Kirk of the Theatre, New ry, to 
Miss Margaret Morrison, of this town. 
Mr. J. Walkingshaw of Ballymena, to 
Miss Robinson of Knocknegoney, near 
Holywood, 

Deaths..... Near Donachadee, Mr. R. 
Carmichael, aged 76. Mr. J. Shegog of 
Loughbrickland. At Greyabbey, Mrs. 
Hunter. At Dromore, Mrs. Bocdel, relict 
of the late Mr. J. Bodel of Gillhall, On 
Saturday fast, at Hillsborough, Lieut. Da- 
vid Wright, of the first trgop of Iveagh 
cavalry, aved 65. He served with honour 
god repute upwards of 20 vears in the 
someregiment withthe brave Abercromby, 
and was somuch thought of by that Gene- 
ral, that he never passed through the town 
he lived in without sceing him. He was 
interred with military honours, amidst the 
deepest sorrow and regret of his brethren 
of the Hillsborough corps. 

On Friday se’ennight, at Ballycann, 
near Drumbo, Mr. R. Smith, in the 95th 
vear of his age. At Newry, Mrs. Hanna, 
wite of the late S. Hanna, esq. 

LONDONDERRY..... Muarriaves.....G. Has- 
lett, esq. to Miss Alexander of Caw. At 
Magherafelt, Mr. A. Begly of Coleraine, to 
Mrs. Philips of Castledawson. 

Deaths.....At the house of J. Ross, esq. 
N.limavady, C. Lewis, esq. of London, 
aged 58, 

MONAGHAN.,....Deaths.... Rev. A, Allan, 
Archdeacon, and vicargeneral of Clogher, 

Tyrone,....Deaths....W. Bayley of 'Ter- 
naskea, esq. At Strabane, Mr. W. Ha- 
miltons, CUNNAUGHT. 

Gatway ee Marriages.....D. Kelly of 
Macklin, esq. to Miss L’ Estrance of 
Moystown, county Kilkenny, Francis 
Sarjent, esq. to Mrs. M‘Adam, widow of 
the late J. M‘ Adam, of Anne grove, county 
Clare, esq. 

Stico.....Merriages.....A. Fleming, jun. 
of Abbyville esq, to Miss Larkan of Gos- 
port, England, 
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MUNSTER. 

CLARE... Marrieges.....At Ennis, Mr. 
T. R. Madgett, to Miss Perry, daughter 
of Captain: Perry of the Clare militia. 
Hugh M‘Closkev, esq. to Miss Lysaght of 
Moy castle. 

Deaths,.....Myvs. O’Halloran, wife of 
Mr. H. O'Halloran. 

Cork..... Muarreces.....Mr. F. Pender- 
gast, to Miss Reardon of Cove-lane, Mr, 
Morrissey, to Miss FE. Keatinge, daughter 
of the lace P. Keatinge of the county of 
Tipperary esq. Lieut, Casey of the roy- 
al navy, toMiss Honova M‘Carthy, dangh- 
ter of the late C. M‘Carthy, esq. of Gurt- 
vuecrena. Mr. D. M‘Carthy, wine mer- 
chant, to Miss Catharine Connor, daugh- 
ter of FE. Connor, late of Mallow, esq. 
J. Moore, of Maryborough, esq. to Miss 
k. Swanton, daughter of W. Swanton of 
Ballynadas, esq. J. Garde, esq. to Miss 
Barber. R&R. Bailey, of Rock-lodge, to 
Miss Sairtield, 

Deaths.... Mrs, Kelliher. Miss Cathe- 
rine M‘ Lain. 

Kerry..... Warriages.,... At Listrim, JD, 
Fitzgerald, of ‘Tralee, esq. to Miss Aras 
bella Colles, danghter of EK. Colles, esq. 

Deaths.....At Tralee, E. Dunn, esq. M. 
D. Mrs. Meredith, relict of R Meredith 
of Dick’s grove, esq. 

Limericx.....Marriazes..... R. Darey of 
Aghariuiey, esq. to Miss Lucy Bolton, 
daughter of T. Bolton, of Lissud: gue, 
county Kerry, esq. J. Hill esq, to Miss 
Alexander, daughter of S. Alexander, esq, 
both of the Society of Friends. 

Deaths.....Mr, Wm. Govrgin, priater 
and bookseller, Py a fall from his hovse 
Mr. J. Kelly. Wm. Arthur, of Ennis, 
esq. Suddenly, at the house of Surgeon 
F. Gough, H. Sandes, of Curreennakilla, 
co. Kerry. 

Tiprerary..... Married.....J. Smith, of 
Lismacorthy, esq. to Miss J. Brown, 
daughter of the late W. Brown, of War- 
renstown, Co. Down, esq. 

Devths.....At Dromard, Mrs. Lidwell, 
wife of George Lidwell, esq. 

W aterronp..... Murriages.....At Yough- 
hall, S. Kenna of Castlemartyr, esq. to 
Rosanna, daughter of J, Carleton Webb, 
of same place. 

Deaths,,....Master R. K. Romney, aged 
14, son of Peter Romney, esq. late of 
Warden, Northumberland. George Jack~ 
sun of Glanbege, esq. 

LEINSTER. 

Dvuesurn..... Merried...., Lieutenant Des- 
pard, 7th Drag. Guards, to Miss Daly, 
of Synnot place. Mr. R, Lilly, to 
Miss Amelia Mahon, At Ballyfermont- 
lodge, P. Kelly, of Gortien, King’s co, 
esq. to Miss £. Mitchel, daughter of 
Mr. Mitchel, of Bridge-Stieet, Dublio, 
Mr. W. Whitton, Mariborough- Street, to 
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Miss “Gordon, of Capel-Street. Mr. J. Loncrorp.....Deaths,....At Ligard, R, 

Ralph, of Gt. Britain-street, to Miss O’Farrel, esq. . 

M. A. Sharkey, of Swords. Loutu...... Married......W. Skelly, of 
Decths.....(n lower Mount-street, Ro- Drogheda, esq. to Miss E. Nugent, of 

Hert Scott, esq. professér of botany in Sienna-convent. 

Trinity College. In Jervis-street, P. Deaths.....1n Deogheda, Mr. J. Kelly, 

Fitzsimons, esq. attorney. In Mount- Meartu.....Deaths......: At Summer-hill, 

street, T. Morgill, esq barrister. Atthe M. Ford, esq. At Ballymagiassin, aged 

Black-rock, Lady Caroline Gower, dangh- 19, Dogherty Gorman, eldest son of W, 

terof the Earltof Arran In Angiesea- Gorman, esq. . 

street, Miss Hamilton, daughter of Mr. W exronv.....Marriages.....John Reilly, 

P. Hamihon. of Clansharea, to Miss Power, daughter 
KUL eKkenvY...e. Marri«ges.....Abraham of the late J. Power, of Brook-lodze co, 

Primm, of Ennisfagg, esq. to Miss Bel- Westmeath, 

eher, of Kells. Deaths.....W- Alcock, esq. alderman, 
Kive’s co......Deaths,....At Resconnel, and late mayorof Wexford. 

Mrs. Walker. WicKk.ow.... Deaths.....T. Charney, of 

Ballyrahine, esq. 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
ee 


From September 20, till October 20. 

Actuovon the greatest part of this month has been rather stormy, with heavy rains, 
yet a great deal of wheat has been sown in various districts, on such lands as were fallow- 
ed; a good deal has also been got in on the potatoe lands, in dry soils; but the heavy clay 
grounds, which constitute a large portion of this Province, are too wet to allow the pota- 
toes to be taken out, and consequently the greater part of the wheat crops are yet unsown. 

The present high price of that grain will probably induce a more extensive culture of it 
than usual. The quantity will, no doubt, be thereby encreased; but the quality will 
never be equal to the British, or foreign grain, until the farmers adopt a more perfect 
mode of husbandry than has yet been practised in this country. 

Wheat is known to be a severely-exhausting crop; and no land will continue to produce 
it as it ought to do, unless supported by a proper rotation. 

Oats are found to be less productive than the appearance indicated, yet we believe it is 
more defective in the quality than quantity; and as the potatoe crops generally turn out 
abundant, it is rather surprizing that oatmeal keeps up at its present price. 

Turnips continue to look well, and promise a good supply of beef for the spring con- 
sumption, im those districts where the cultivation of that excellent root has been introduced 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
From September 20, till October 20, 

Duatne the preceding month, one of the stated linen markets was held in Dublin; 
eoarse linens sold pretty high, though the demand for them was not so great as at the 
summer market; but as the quantity brought to market was not large, they sold at 
high prices. The demand for fine linens was very slack. 

During the last month, the fair of Chester was held. Forty years ago, this fair had 
very great influence onthe linen trade of Ireland, bat now it is little noticed. The 
merchants of Manchester and Leeds, have lessened the influence of Chester fair ; for 
they, by keeping up a perpetual stock of linens, prevent the shop-keepers in the North 
of England from being dependent on this fair, for laying in their assortments of that 
article. This change is quite in the usual progress of trade, [n the infancy of com- 
merce, during the middle ages, the Hanseatic league formed the connecting band, for 
uniting the scattered and feeble beginnings of commerce, ‘The fairs ef Leipsic and 
Frankfort answer in the present day for the same purpose in Germany ; for there 
commerce has not generally diffused itself. About half a century ago, Chester fair, 
answered @ similar purpose in England. It brought distant traders together, and had 
its use before the permanent stocks kept up by the resident merchants in large towns 
superseded the necessity of these periodical supplies, But though this fair has lost 
its former consequence, it is still much frequented by the inhabitants of North Wales 
Here they meet to barter their flannels, and their woollen stockings, for the woollea 
cloths, and cotton manufactures of Yorkshire, and Lancashire, the hosiery of Leices 
tershire aud Nottinghamshire, the earthen wares of Staffurdshire, and the ironmongetf 
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of Birmingham and Sheffield. The trade of this fair is at this time much carried on in 
the way of barter. 

Cotton yarn and all the manufactures of that article have greatly risenin demand and 
price, during the last month. This trade is peculiarly liable to those sudden fluctaations. 
From the lowest state of depression, it has rapidly risen to great briskness. ‘These sud- 
den changes have often a hurtful effect on the weavers. Poverty and all its evils are 
connected with low wages, and a scarcity of employment: dissipation and the most 
improvident prodigality, laying up no store for the future, are the general attendants of 
a brisk trade. 

West Indian produce, as sugar, rum, coffee, &c. are low, In England, to aid the 
West Indian planter, the duty on coffec was lowered in the last sessions. [hat article 
it is now said, can be sold, roasted, at two-pence per ounce in England, and great exer- 
tions ate using there to induce the different ranks, especially the poorer classes, to sub- 
stitute it for tea. The West Indian merchants, in Liverpool, have bad a meeting, and 
published resolutions to promote this plan. Timber is scarce, and as no supphes 
can be expected from the Baltic, before late in spring, if even then, this inconvenience 
is not likely to be speedily remedied, 

For the exposition of the views of America, we refer to the President’s answer to 
the petition from Boston, which see at page 250*. Itis interesting to have an original 
authentic document to which to refer: more especially as in the public prints, we 
scarcely ever see any thing but on one side of the question. The editors mostly 
incline to give extracts only from federal prints, and if we gave explicit credit to 
them, we might suppose the embargo was a very unpopular measure in America. 
The reverse is, probably, to a very great degree, true; and it is not unlikely to be 
confirmed by the events of the election now carrying on there for President and 
Vice-President. In the meantime these partial extracts serve to mislead public opi- 
nion, and keep us in ignorance of our real commercial situation. From the answer 
of the President there appears but a very slender probability of the embargo being 
suspended at the approaching mecting of Congress, 

The course of exchange for guineas has finctuated, in Belfast, during the last month, 
from 7 to 53 percent, and the discount on guineas from 2 to 2} per cent. The ex- 
thange on Dublin has varied from 9 to8} per cent. 

On the question of Guineas against bank notes, no additional remarks are made in 
this month’s report. It is not the wish of the Reporter to tire out the public with any one 
subject. Some remarks, in answer to the reasoning adopted in these reports, have 
been received, and according to the impartiality which ought always to characterize 
such a work as this, they are inserted at page 195, of this number. It is intended 
to offer some obseryations on these remarks ia the next Magaziue. 








MEDICAL REPORT. 
List of Diseases occurring in the practice of a Physician in Belfast, from 20th September till 


2016 October. 
Barometer......highest............ 30 0 | Thermometer.....-highest........-... 58 10 
MEAN. .crcceregereee 29 SO MEAN. .cerccerseevee 49 O 
lowest.....s0000.. 29 § lOWESt....ce00002 40 10 


Synocha....ssseseseeseeee 2 An inflammatory fever—not infectious. 
Synochus...scsecersoensee 4 A fever, both of the nature of nervous and inflammatory. 
Cynanche Tonsillaris.... 3 Quinsy. 

Erysipelas...sescceceveee 2 Saint Anthony's fire, or rose. 
Variclas.ersevessessessee10 Smallpox. 

Rubeola....cccccseessseee 5 Measles. 

Scarleting.....s0eeeesees 1 Scarlet fever. 

Opthalmia.....s.sse0s+. 4 inflammation of the eyes. 
Arthrodynia.....+.se0+.. 4 Chronic Rhemutism. 
Abertus..esccesesseeeeeee 1 Abortion. 

| eee SF 

Herpes .sscreresseeseenees G@ Ringworm, or tetter. 
Tcherus.reccercesseseeusese 1} Jaundice. 

Asthma.....0.se000ee0008 3 Asthma, or shortness of breath. 
Dyspepsia..scrrcocsonvee ZF Indigestion. 

Asthenia.scerscccseemeeee 3 Nervous debility. 

Dysenteriassseee cecoseres 3 Flyx. 
Catarrbus.......0000+0. 3 Catarrh, or common cold, 

Pthysis Pulmonaris...... 2 Consumption. 


* Also, the President's address to the legislature of New Hampshire, page Zl, 
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Scrophula..ereracesseunse 4 King’s evil. 
TeMid.scccoceseserecrmees 1 Tapesworm. 
Cheer, ay Veneta disease. in 
Morbi Infantiles.........20 Febrile and bowel complaints of children. “ 
From the wetness, turbulence, and diminished temperature of the atmosphere, during 
the last month, we may reasonably expect to find a new train of diseases introduced into 0: 
our catalogue; or, in other words, that the various disturbances in the animal economy, 
produced by suppressed perspiration from the skin and lungs, sould be very prevalent, and 
Providence in his wisdom, as if to compensate for these, has nearly removed from us con. 
tagious fever and Cholera Morbus; indeed, the former disease (/7yphus fever) has been, 
with a few exceptions, a stranger to our town since the year 1803; and why it should 
be so, is difficult to account for: but the modus operandi of contagion is so involved in ob- 
scurity, as to give little expetation of its developement even from the labours of our me. 
dern gazeous theorists, and as we know of no certain method of preventing its first ap. 
pearance, the old maxim, in medicine “ venienti occurite morbo,” cannot be too strongly en- 
joined. ; ) 
’ As the admonitory part of our Report may be occasionally useful to such as have not = 
a convenient opportunity of ptocurjng medical advice, we would most anxiously recom. 
mend the use of flannel next the skin to both sexes, but particularly to the female, who is 
obliged too often to sacrifice both comfort and health at the shrine of fashion. 
An accident by no means unfrequent, and often attended with fatal consequences, oce 
curred at one of our brewries a few days ago: aman went down into a fermenting vat, 
for the purpose of cleaning it out, in a few minutes he dropt down, apparently lifeless ; a 
second man went down to his assistance; who shared the same fate—when a third person 
raade an attempt, and succeeded in getting a rope fastened to them, by means of which 
they were removed into the pure air—they soon recovered so as to exhibit signs of life, but 
the first person remained for a considerable time in a stupid, or rather insensible state of 
mind, with livid lips, and his eyes suffused with blood ; now, in order to guard against 
a repetition of such dreadful accidents, every person going down into such places, or into 
old wells, ought to try whether a lighted candle, fastened to the end of a long pole, will 
burn, in which case the air may be considered salubrious, but if the candle should be ex- 
tinguished, it will most certainly be destructive of animal life; and indeed the easy pre- 
caution of having a rope fastened round the body, should not be neglected. 
Life may be often restored in persons apparently dead, from the above causes, by remo- 
ving them as quickly as possible into the open air, and by inflating the lungs with a com- 
mon pair of bellows, and at the same time dashing cold water all over the body. 


medicine is unnecessary, and indeed worse than useless, by occupying the time that might 1 
be more advantageously employed in inflating the langs. ‘The carbonic acid gas, or fixed dies 
air, which produces these terrible effects, always occupies the lowest part of any place ee 
where it may be, as it is much heavier than common air; and, should there happen to be 1. 
a hole in the bottom of the vessel containing it, it will run out nearly as soon as water; oh | | 
as it very readily combines with water in large proportion, throwing that fluid into the — 0 
vessel, and agitating it briskly for a few minutes with a stick, will premote the absorption Octe 
of the air. ' ris 
‘ High Pota 
NATURALIST’S JOURNAL, " 
From September 20, till October 20. Seur 
At this season the reign of Flora seems to end, and the country is alone beautified by S.E 


the Autumnal tints of the decaying foliage. ate 
On the $d, the leaves of the Sycamore (Acer Pseudo Platanus) began to fall. 
On the 5th, the Elm (Ulmus Campester) Beech (Pagus Sylvatica) and’ Ash (Fraxinus — 
Excelsior) changing colour. . , 








Throughout the t period, Swallows have daily appeared on their passage; but O: 
their ps. a have visibly decreasing, and these three days none have been observed. — at ni 
Whenever a calm and enlivening day appeared, we have been gratified with the songof — Men 
the Robin (Motacilla Rubecola) the Wren (Motacillat ‘Troglodites) and the Woodlark Jj ‘a 





(Alauda Arborea). 


On the 20ch was observed, the first flock of Stairs: (Sturous Vulgaris) no mention i 
made by Naturalists of the migration of these birds; yet, in Ireland, they may be con 


ly observed about the middle of September, flying Southwards, and. aboot the middle 
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March they retutn towards the'Norting: > -- 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


FROM THE 2OTH OF SEPYEMBER TILL THE ZOTH OF OCTOBER. 

October is generally reckoned one of the pleasantest months of the twelve. The vary- 
ing tints of the woodlands convey to the painter inexpressible delight ; but to the thodght- 
ful, the apparent decay of nature never fails to bring thoughts of a melancholy cast. And 
the present month, from its uncommonly stormy weather, and the many melancholy cit+ 
cumstances which attended the severe squalls, has been peculiarly remarkable, - 

On the 21st of September, Brilliant day. ' 


OB, sccsensncesecess Misty rain most part of the day. 
Oe  olbcounencahact Brilliant aid breezy. 
D4, roscoscscceccess Pleasant coo] day with a trifling showet, 
BS. cecaccccsccenses Same. 
BG, ccoccsessssseess Same. 
Q7, sessceseereesee Heavy showers, mixed with small hail. 
Oe a dabavcapenbbes Cold misty rain. 
pe aA, BF Cold brilliant day. 2 
DO, sc tiet veudeetens Cold showers. 
October 1, .oerccccssceeees Brilliant morning—slight shower during the day. 
© panbabenasebedie Slighe rain. 
SB, sccccdvvcrsceeee Brilliant moraing—slight rain about 3 P. M. 
pea p Pleasant, dark day. 
Bi Ueckcunimessede Brilliant day. 
GT, .ccccesececcccee Same. 
Ty covstenescessee Heavy rain with great squalls, which continued through the night, 
blowing down branches of trees, and doing other damage, 
Gy cencncseccienes « Same. 
D,. ‘sdvcncncsadbeces Nearly calin—dry day. 
UD, ccvesscianere «+. Stormy night—dark breezy dry day. 
BA, . pesne’ paenenease Rain during the greater part of the day. 
12, socrccccsrercece Brilliant morning—showery afterwards. 
3S, gecdensescoesinh Hills whice this motning, half way dewn—showery day. 
14, cscapoceccecases Windy night—very wet day. 
1B. qpasosnaqntwaees Brilliant day. 
16, secccccecvecsces Squally, with great showers. 
17, sesccocsereoee SQually night, mountainsagain white,half way down, showery day. 
18, nccrcccsceerrees Heavy rain ducing the forepart of the day. 
UG, cescvoceseseses « Windy wet night; showers through the day. 
BO, cctesscisecsdess The same. 


The range of che Barometer during this period, has not been high; it.was only 12 
days as high as SQ, and-the variation never further than 29. 2. which it was on the 14th 
of October 

The variations of the Thermometer, have been somewhat more tham those of the 


Barometer. ; 
On the morning of the 22d of September it was as high as 58. 
Me PR a oe 58. ; 


28, as low as...... 40; but during the night, it must have been lower, as the 
Potatoe stalks after that appeared in decay, from being frosted. : : 
The wind, during this period, has been observed in the Northern points 12 times 5 
Seuthern 6; Western 12; and never Easterly, but on the 22d of September, when it was 
S. E. for a short time during the middle of the day. 


ee 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
NOVEMBER 1808. 

Ox the first day of this month the Moon passes our meridian at 23 min. past 11 o'clock 
at night, the three first stars of the Kam being above her,-to the east of the meridian and 
Menkar in the Whale’s head, below her, and at a greater distance on same side of the me- 
tidian; at 9, she was 44° 21’ from Aldebaran, and 84°.7’ from the first of the Eagle: on 
the 3d is eclipsed, but invisible here, as she sets before it commences. 

Fifth day she rises about half past six, evening, and the mer, at twenty-seven min. 
past two the next’morning; as she ascends, she is fol Oe a Gemini, and Canis 
Minor; at 9 she is 76° 38’ from Regulus, amd 87° 3S’ Gom che first star of Arch 
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Tenth day, she rises under, and soon after the two stars called the first of the Crab ; as 
she mounts the heavens, we may perceive her in a line between the first of the Less Dog 
and the first of the Lion, but much nearer the latter than the former. At nine she is 
69° 6 from Spica in the Virgin, and 64 31 from Aldebaran. 

Fifteenth doy, she rises under the five stars in the Triangle, and is soon followed by 
the first of the Virgin. On the 18th, she eclipses the Sun, but the eclipse is invisible here, 

Twentieth day, soon after sun-set, we perceive the crescent of the Moon above Venus; 
she passes the mer. at fifty-one minutes past two, and at nine, is 73°, 27, from the firs: of 

$. 

Twenty-fifth day, she passes the mer. at seven minutes past seven, afternoon, Jupiter 
being almost directly below her; Fomalhaut is below her exactly South, and very near the 
Horizon, and Markab and Scheat are above her, and almost due North. Ac nine, she is 
50° 46 from the first of the Ram. 

Thirtieth day, she passes the mer. at forty-four minutes past ten, at which time, Men. 
kar in the Whale is below her, exactly South; and above her a little to the East, is the 
Pleiades; ad West of the mer. are the three first stars of the Ram ; at nine, she is 23” 
46’ from A debaran, and 55° 33’, from the first of Pegasus. 

Mercury is an evening star till the 18th, and morning star from that till the end of the 
month. 

Venus is a» evening star, setting on the first, within an hour after the Sun, in the South 
West by West; her stay above the Horizon becomes every evening longer thau the pre- 
ceeding. 

Mars is a morning star this month: 

Jupiter passes our mer. at thirty-seven minutes past eight, on the first; at fifty minutes 

st seven, on the 13th, and at two minutes past seven, on the 25th. During the whole of 
this month he has a most brilliant appearance. 

Saturn is in conjun&ion with the sun on the 16th, and consequently too near him to be 
easily seen. 

Herschell is a morning star, but too near the sun to be easily perceived. 


ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 









































Ist SATELLITE. | 20 SATELLITE. Sd SATELLITE, | 4th SATELLITE. 
Emersions. Emersvons. oS 
bays. 4. Ms | PAYS. B. M. ®& Ipaya, Mw. OM. & DAYS. nm. -M. .8, 
2 3 28 43 l 3 058] 4] © 44 40 im. $116 40. 1} tin. 
3}21 57 46} 4] 1618 52) 4] 951 1E, 8 | 20 22 26F. 
5 | 16 26 39; 8 5 36 41] 11] 10 47 38 Im. | 25] 11 +O 55 Im. 
71 10 55 43.) 31) 18 54 36. ll} 13 52 55 E. 251 14 35 33 FE. 
9| 5 2437} 15 12 26} 18| 14 50 38 Im. 
10 1. 23 53 41 | 18 | 21 30 20] 18) 1755 gE. 
12 | 18 22 36 | 22] 10 48 11! 25) 18 53 Om. 
14] 12 51 40 | 2 0 6 3j| 25\ 21 56 32 E, 
16 7 20 35 | 29 | 13 23 55 
18 1 49.41 
19 | 20 18 35 
21 | 14 47 39 
23] 9 16 35 
25 3 45 40 
26 | 22 14 35. 
28 | 16 43 40 


11 12 36 
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: ERRATA. 


Page 163, 2d, column, line 2d from the t ea 
> mn, hi © top, for Cofftr, read Coffee....p. 187, 2d col 
1.27 from the top, for inflerive, read iuflexion.,..3d line following, after 30 sath insert ® 


semicolon....p. 189, Ist col. 1. 15 from the top, for reason read nature....p. 207, 


= from the top, line 16, 2 P in complaint..,,p, 208, title of the Sonnct of Mi 






























